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Ghe Great Adventure 


(Wet in the Valley of the Woon) 


Into the great adventure, Life, 
Flung by an unseen hand, at first 
Like tennis-balls we bound, by circumstance, 
The player, buffeted hither and yon, 
Until anon, 
By wise experience nursed 
And sentiment grown through 
strife, 
We change the 
chance, 
Ourselves become 
Partners and players in the merry sport. 
* + . 
This is the game he played, the Game of 
Life: 
Ever on great adventure set, 

Panting for more abundant life and room, 

Slipping the fell enchanter’s net, 
Flinging aside the shams and veils 
nought import,— 

The jugglery of space and time,— 

Seeking reality and permanence, 

Not in the cauldron of the melting-pot, 

And in the furnace of passion not, 
Not in the desperate climb 

Up fancied heights of social preference, 

Not pushing for the first place at the feast 

Of mind or matter, trampling on the least;— 

Always some great adventure lured him on; 

The irresistible quest 
Clutched him and thrust him forth 
Into the frozen North, 
Into the tropic seas, 
Over the wide earth’s surface shot, 

Sounding the depths, scaling the topmost 

air, 

Hungry for satisfaction, restless for rest, 

Always where it was not 
Following the old mirage of Otherwhere. 
e * + 
Ever the Great Adventure fled away 

Or changed to commonplace of Everyday, 
Or cast aside its robes and mask, 

The entieing hull, 
And stood but skeleton and skull. 

The glory of discovery was past, 
Nauseous the heaping up of pelf, 
Conquered the pampering of self, 

Stale and unprofitable the laurel crown, 

With a firm hand put down 
The ignoble lust to domineer and rule,— 
Ever the Great Adventure fled before and 
filled his dreams of day. 
* . * 
At last a light shone in his inner shrine, 
Like that mysterious ray 
Which pushes past our screens of prudery 


gendering 


figure and, o’ermastering 


that 


+ 


And even through our fleshly tegument 
Into the body’s inner tent,— 
Such a new spiritual sight and sign 
Revealed the goal he long had sought: 
To add new life to Nature's old, 
To better her design, 
Content no longer with the half, 
But thinking to its end her thought, 
To make the world a better world for man, 
Make valleys blossom and the hills to 
laugh, 
Make life increase and 
therein,— 
To share in all the labor of the world 


And join with God in working out his plan. 
* . - 


those that joy 


Thus was the Great Adventure found at last, 
Here the crusader’s flag unfurled, 
In this sweet Valley of the Moon,— 
Not far away in lands of other men, 
But here among his fellows where his stum- 
bling chase began. 
A lesson learned, a torch held up for all the 
world to see,— 
Thus he came back to Nature, he 
Taught the great wisdom learned of old 
By Goethe, after eighty years of search, 
Not at the scholar’s desk nor in the Church; 
Hither his vision of the Grail did lead,— 
Not into cynic blasphemy of life, 

Or crucifixion of the innocent flesh, 
wuagmires of quibbling over deed and creed, 
That would the wandering wit enmesh, 

But into partnership with very God: 
To meliorate the clod, 
To sprinkle potent acorns in the sod; 
Today to plant a tree 
That shall outlive the century; 
To mitigate the surly stock 
And breed a nobler, fitter flock; 
The rivalry of classes to abate 
And human brotherhood to cultivate;— 
Thus was the Great Adventure found, 
Adventure worthy of the manliest man 
Upon the great world’s round, 
A challenge to his noblest faculty: 
The Call of the Wild 
To tame and guide it like a child 
Into the service of humanity. 
* . * 
Here was the challenge met, 
Hereto his face he set, 
Till called, alas, too soon, 
Out of our world of pulse and breath, 
Out of this pleasant Valley of the Moon 
Into the Ultimate Adventure. Death. 
William Herbert Carruth. 





ésFIVHE WAR THUS COMES TO AN END”. So spoke President Wilson as 
he stood before the joint session of Senate and House on Monday, 
November 11th, 1918, to announce termination of the most terrible human struggle 
in the records of history, and to make known the terms of the armistice, 
laid down by the Allied Governments, and conveyed to the Germans through 
Marshal Foch. 
The announcement by the President led to such scenes of enthusiasm on the 
part of Legislators and Statesmen as were equalled only in every city and hamlet 


in the land on that day and evening. No wonder that men, 
THE WAR women and children cheered, shouted, sang; marched and 
ENDS waved flags; beat drums and cans, and threw confetti, while 
they congratulated each other and themselves, praised the Allies, eulogized our 
men at the front or on the way or in the camps preparing to go; and reverently 


honored those who, in the interest of freedom and humanity, willingly gave 
their lives to make forever impossible the recurrence of such crimes as have for 
the past four years, wrecked Europe and startled the entire world. 

The President of the United States, King Albert of Belgium, President Ray- 
mond Ponicaire and Premier Clemenceau of France, Premier Lloyd George of Great 
Britain, King Vittorio Emanuele III of Italy, King Peter of Serbia, stand out as 
the principal figures in the war of nations. No less conspicuous are Marshal Foch, 
the Generalissimo of the Allied Armies, Marshal Petain and Marshal Joffre, the hero 
of the Marne, all of France; Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, Commanding the British 
forces; General Armando Diaz, commanding the Italian armies, and our own General 
Pershing, Commander in Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces. And from 
these through every unit and department of the military and of the civil life behind it, 
appreciation and praise are due those menand women, and children of all the schools, 
who, by bravery and devotion, and adherence to duty, and unselfish sacrifice, made 
possible a new Europe, a purified America and a World redeemed. 


Those men and women who, while preparing for work overseas, are now 
relieved of the necessity for joining in the great conflict, will, through their 
patriotic desire to contribute their efforts in the first line, regret their departure 
was delayed. These need have no such regrets as on the preparations made 
here at home, has depended in no small degree the outcome of the war. 


The terms of the Arimistice are specific. More perhaps could not have been 
asked or required as Germany made the request for cessation of hostilities look- 
ing toward peace. It is to be hoped however, that the lesson has been thoroughly 
learned. The fighting has been done entirely upon Allied soil. Germany has 
suffered, but there has been little physical destruction to land or towns or cities 
in Germany, save that now being inflicted by themselves. Regardless of this, 
perhaps, the military of that country, lacking an object lesson on their own 
soil of the destruction'they have caused in Allied territory, may. still have such 
understanding of the significance of war, that the desire for world‘ conquest has 
been quenched. The uprisings and revolts'among the: German people themselves, 
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have been anticipated by some for many months. While destruction is following 
in the wake of these revolts, it is to be hoped that they will result ultimately in 
clarifying conditions. 

That there is in the minds of the Allied peoples, little of the spirit of retali- 
ation, is shown in the orders given the soldiers by their commanding generals. 
In occupying territory evacuated by the German arms, and belonging before and 
now to the victors, the soldiers are admonished to use no unnecessary violence. 
Every effort is to be made to carry food from America, not alone to the needy 
of France, Belgium and other Allied countries, but the hungry of Germany as well. 

No human mind can comprehend the cost of this mightiest of wars, in the 
billions of dollars used and still to be used in conquering a world for peace and 
in rebuilding the waste places. Whole towns and villages have been razed to 
the ground; beautiful cathedrals have been wrecked, schools demolished, homes 
ruthlessly torn down. Lands have been so despoiled that long years may pass 
before science and industry shall make them productive as _ before. Orchards 
and forests and shade trees have been deliberately destroyed by thousands. Roads, 
bridges, reservoirs must be replaced and works of art and monuments and land- 
marks of priceless value are gone forever. But the loss to the world, greater 
than all the rest, is the loss in the childhood of Belgium, in the peasantry and 
civilians of France, and in the hundreds of thousands of fighting men on land, 
on sea, and in the air; and other thousands of men and women standing back of 
these patriots in the second line of defense. Without thought of self or comfort 
or future prospects, these men of bleeding Belgium, of suffering France, of noble 
Italy, of intrepid Serbia, of justice-loving Britain, of freedom-giving America, 





these men gladly and gloriously took up the cause, came to the supreme sacrifice, 
and won. 


Their honor is the glory of a redeemed humanity and their monument an ever- 


lasting peace. Ae tt. G 
% % % 





ERHAPS no movement in the last studied there the work being done in re- 
century, educationalwise, is more sig- education. At that time, some 1600 men 
nificant than that for rehabilitation and re- were in the hospital, a considerable num- 
education of returned disabled soldiers. ber even at that time, from over-seas. 
We have had occasion several times dur- These, for the most part, had suffered the 
THE NEW ing the past few months to loss of a leg or arm, or were otherwise 
touch upon the problem, disabled, and were, while convalescing, 

DEMANDS ; 
and an article bearing on being given work best suited to their 

the subject appears elsewhere in this issue. needs. Many were more or less illiterate, 
There are lessons also to be learned from and opportunity was offered for lessons in 
the plans in force, that may be applied to English and citizenship. For the most 
advantage in the work of the regular part however, they were carrying on oc- 


school. cupations that would not only keep their 
We had occasion recently while execut- minds free from thought of themselves, 
ing a commission, under direction of gov- but such as were needed for the necessary 


ernment authority, to visit the Walter muscular development. 


Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., and The so-called bed-side occupations, in- 














cluding weaving of mats, and baskets, oc- 
cupied a large place. In this work the 
larger finger and fore-arm muscles were 
brought into play. The elements of de- 
sign and of color work were also taught. 
Those who had gained greater degree of 
strength and were able to carry on their 
work in the open air or in screened en- 
closures, 





were engaged in architectural 
drafting, free-hand drawing, painting in 
water or oil, rug weaving, mat making, 
carving, working at the bench or the forge, 
tool making at the lathes, and other like 
occupations. Large numbers were en- 
gaged in stenography and typewriting par- 
ticularly. The artificial limbs with which 
these men are to be provided, are made 
and many of them designed, by some of 
these same men. 

There are numerous instances of men 
returning from the front who have suffered 
the loss of an arm, who, after a brief 
course under definite instruction, in one 
or another of the lines mentioned, are 
now able to command a higher salary in 
the new occupation, than they received be- 
fore disablement. This condition is brought 
about by the fact that many people are 
working in lines for which they are not 
fitted. When they are received in these 
rehabilitation camps, their likes and dis- 
likes 
ered, and through a system of common- 


are studied, their abilities discov- 
sense vocational guidance, they are di- 
rected into vocations in which they can 
succeed. 

The work begun at the Walter Reed 
Hospital, is now spreading to a number 
of other centers thoughout the country. 
Canada, has led the 


perhaps, way in 


this respect. France is doing marvelous 
things. With the return of our Expedi- 
tionary Forces, the problem will increase 
in magnitude, and every effort must be 
made .to give to those who have been so 


unfortunate as _ to 


return 


crippled or 
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self- 


maimed, every opportunity to be 
supporting members of society. 
The office of the Surgeon General of 
the United States, the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, which has the mat- 
ter actively in hand, the Red Cross Insti- 
tute for Crippled and Disabled Men, the 
Y. M.C. A., and other organizations are do- 
ing everything possible to perfect a type of 
education such as was not dreamed of at 
the close of any other of our wars, and 
from which there were returned many men 
absolutely dependent upon others. The 
war furnishes a lesson to us for our treat- 
ment of those who are crippled or dis- 
abled while engaged in the industries, or 
suffer other accidents. Children, many 
of them crippled from birth, are to be 
given greater attention. Again the school 
is indispensable to the working out of 
the new order. A. H. C. 
+ + + 
S evidencing its loyalty to education, 
and to progressive measures in edu- 
cation, the American Federation of Labor, 
at its recent session, passed resolutions 
and adopted a program of their purposes 


THE AMERICAN ‘hat deserve publi- 
cation as a whole. 


FEDERATION 
OF LABOR AND Stated briefly and 
EDUCATION in abstract, the pro- 


nouncement includes 
the development of vocational guidance, 
and the industrial education in both urban 
and rural increased facili- 
ties in public normal schools for men and 
women preparing to teach industrial and 
vocational subjects; in all courses of study 
a teaching of the privileges and obliga- 
tions of intelligent citizenship; adequate 
facilities for teaching 


communities ; 


English to non- 
speaking people; ample play- 
ground facilities as a part of the public 
school system; continuous dental and med- 
ical attention throughout the schools; 
special provision of classes for sub-normal 
and other exceptional children; a minimum 


English 
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school-leaving age of 16 years; complete 
systems of modern physical education; 
community uses of the school plant; the 
general adoption of the free text-book 
system; advisory self-governing school and 
district councils of teaching; tenure of 
position of teachers during efficiency; a 
thoroughgoing revision upward of teach- 
ers’ salary schedule; and the liberal un- 
grudging recognition and increase of school 
revenues. 

The resolutions called also for the es- 
tablishment of a federal department of 
education, headed by a cabinet officer. 

Here is a program of progress, definite, 
comprehensive, and as distinctively “pro- 
fessional” as if offered by the N. E. A. 
or the C. T. A. or by a School of Educa- 
tion. It is a statesmanlike deliverance 
with a great organization behind it. Better 
equipped better prepared and 
better-paid teachers, more money for edu- 


schools, 


cation, and the minimum of schooling up 
to 16 years of age, might well be adopted 
as a slogan by any body of teachers. 
Space in these columns is gladly given to 
this resolve of the American Federation 
of Labor. Similar resolutions were passed 
by the New York State Federation of 
Labor at a recent meeting. 

The man who earns his wage no less 
than the many who pays it; he whose 
capital is his skill and intelligence, not 
less than he who controls the investment; 
is concerned that the oncoming workers 
and employers shall have provided for 
them at public expense, the best training 
that this richest country in the world, 
can afford; equal access to the most com- 
plete preparation for economic and civic 
efficiency ; a system of schooling of all the 
people, for all and by all that there shall 
be no division of effort by partisan caprice 
or sectarian bias or social clevage or 
The attitude 


of the American Federation of Labor is 


neighborhood antagonism. 


consonant with the famous doctrine of 
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Horace Mann, that Patron Saint of the 
American Free Public School, that “The 
prosperity of a commonwealth be pledged 
for the education of all its youth up to 


such point as will save them from poverty 
and vice and prepare them for the ade- 
quate performance of 
civic duties”. 


their social and 


Kn. GB. 

b+ b + 
EW interest has been aroused in 
recent months in the problem, and 
in the methods of solving the problem, of 
the Americanization of all aliens in our 


population. Naturalization, both as hereto- 


WAR AMERICAN- fore interpreted, 
IZATION and as generally 


practiced, is 

and complete Americanization a 
very different one. It is coming to be 
recognized that it is primarily a school 
or educational problem,—something more 
than a function of the Courts. To have 
renounced his former allegiance, and after 
five years residence in the U. S. (and to 
have lived two years among us _ follow- 
ing his declaration of intention), may mean 
that the applicant neither uses nor under- 
stands our language, nor accepts our bus- 
iness and social standards, nor practices 
American ideals of citizenship. 


one 
thing, 


American- 
ization implies that he who was an alien 
has become habituated to our life and 
institutions and is possessed of both the 
ability and the disposition 
contribution of 


to make a 
citizen’s intelligent ser- 
vice for their promotion. 

Now, upon conference with and with 
the support of the Governors of half the 
states of the union, and guided by the 
powerful influence of Secretary of the 
Interior, Franklin K. Lane, legislation has 
been proposed, looking toward the com- 
plete preparation of such resident aliens 
One bill con- 
templates an annual appropriation by Con- 


gress of $500,000 for ten years for the 


for American citizenship. 









vith 
the 
the 
the 
has 
om- 
jens 
con- 


—on- 


the 


purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the Act; another asking for a total of 
$47,000,000 to be used to supplement 
state appropriations for the salaries of 
teachers and directors of such immigrant 
education. Each state is to receive its 
share in the proportion which its non- 
English speaking population of ten years 
of age and over bears to such populations 
in the United States. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the training contemplated in- 
cludes more than a mastery of elementary 
English speech. There will be needed a 
measure of knowledge of our fundamental 
laws, their form and spirit; the local 
accepted manners and customs; our gov- 
ernmental ideals; current interpretations 
of business and industry; American con- 
fidence in Universal education, and its 
democratic purposes, and familiarity with 
the privileges and responsibility of cit- 
izenship in a democracy. If the two bills 
proposed accomplish these purposes, in 
a small measure even, a gain will result 
over the present pretense at naturalization. 


R. G. B. 


HE best known 
this or any 


woman educator of 
country; a woman of 
wonderful ability, tremendous energy and 
wide influence, Ella Flagg Young, former 


Superintendent of the Chicago Schools, 


ELLA FLAGG ae 8 soups 
YOUNG ional Education Asso- 


ciation, Member of the 
President of the Chi- 
College, 


National 
cago 


Council, 


Normal Professor in the 
University of Chicago, writer, lecturer and 
authority on educational matters, died re- 
cently at the age of 73 years. Mrs. 
Young was chairman of the National Wo- 
men’s Committee on the 4th Liberty Loan, 
and was on her way to the Pacific 
Northwest when she was forced to return 
to Washington, in which city she died, the 
result. of pneumonia brought on by an 
attack of influenza. 
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It would be impossible in a brief state- 
ment to characterize fully the important 
results of Mrs. Young’s work during a 
professional career, extending over more 
than half a century. For years she was 
a teacher in the public schools of Chi- 
cago, and later, under Superintendent 
Albert G. Lane, was advanced from a 
principalship to that of District Superin- 
tendent, a position which she continued 
to hold for a time under Superintendent 
E. Benjamin Andrews, but which she 
afterward resigned. Never having done 
University work in a traditional way and 
without a college degree, she at first 
declined a position in the University of 
Chicago, when offered by President Har- 
per. The repeated urgings however, of 
President Harper and Dr. John Dewey, 
persuaded her, and when well passed the 
meridian of life, she was awarded the 
degree of Ph.D. After six years as a 
Professor, in the Department of Educa- 
tion, she went to the Presidency of the 
Chicago Normal College, from which in- 
stitution she accepted the superintendency 
of the Chicago schools, upon the retire- 
ment of Superintendent E. G. Cooley. 
Mrs. Young was the first woman pres- 
ident of the National Education Associa- 
tion. In this, as in other positions, she 
exhibited traits of executive ability, marked 
in the extreme. We were not always in 
agreement with her, either in her policy 
of administration of national education 
affairs, or in matters pertaining to the 
National Council. We have always given 
full recognition however, to Mrs. Young’s 
great ability and devotion to the cause 
of education. Especially has her work been 
of tremendous service, in dignifying ele- 
mentary education, and in creating public 
opinion, as to the value of the work of 
the teacher. The results of her labor are 
all the more wonderful, considering what 
most men and women would characterize 
as a handicap in her early training and 
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the fact that she entered the University 
at 55 years of age, conducted successfully 
a great professional institution after her 
sixtieth year, and became superintendent 
of the schools of the second largest city 
in our country, with the second highest 
salary when she was 64 years old. At 68 
years, she resigned the Chicago superin- 
tendency, only to be reinstated on earnest 
solicitation, by the Mayor, his advisors, 
and the rank and file of the teaching 
body, after all her political opponents 
on the Board were forced to resign. 
Those who have studied with Mrs. 
Young, speak in highest terms of her 
ability as a teacher and of her tact in 
conducting a discussion. Says Edith Bick- 
nell Brown of Berkeley, a one-time stu- 
dent of Mrs. Young at the University 
of Chicago, in speaking in this connec- 
tion of the latter’s ability: “She could 
conduct the discussion even past rocky 
reefs of opinion, without once endanger- 
ing either her equilibrium or that of the 
student.” “I sat delightedly,” she says, 
‘as she made one objector after another 
fashion the noose was to catch 
and trip him”. “She was forcible in her 
discussions of the social life of the 
individual”. “She spoke frequently of 
the evils of that divided attention, which 
our strict discipline 
children. 


which 


school 
It is positively a training in 
immorality.” A further statement ‘in 
this tribute says: “Sometimes 
Mrs. Young spoke to us about Dr. Dewey 
himself; about his breadth of vision, his 
modes of thinking. 


fosters in 


personal 


She made us under- 
stand the mighty revolution toward which 
his work and that it will be 
our practical and detailed 
knowledge will even approximate a ful- 
fillment of his great ideals, and that, there- 
fore, a worthy work lies before us.” This 
statement is particularly significant owing 
to the presence on this Coast at this time 
of Dr. Dewey, himself, with whom, for 


points, 


long before 
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so many years, Mrs. Young worked. She 
will hold a place unique, in the annals of 
American education. 


A. H.C 


T is not far from the actual fact to say 
that America is in the midst of a 
health renaissance. During all our years 
of frontier conditions, little attention was 
given, or could be given, to systematic 


HEALTH AND physical education. 


Until the middle of 
ee See the XIX Century, 


most of our people lived an outdoor life. 
The ratio of urban to rural population 
was small, as compared with the present. 
Our first awakening came with the revela- 
tions of the examinations of the men called 
into the armies of the Civil War. Physical 
training, introduced the 


into colleges, 


spread its influence upon the secondary 
schools; and was re-enforced by the ac- 
tivities of the W. C. T. U. after the early 


70’s, mainly for the elementary schools. 
The best work probably was done here. 
Poor enough, at best, often; but the em- 
phasis was upon health, rather than the 
exploiting of muscle. Medical inspection, 
and medical care, and preventive associa- 
tions with varied functions, exalted the 
social meanings of individual health and 
vigor; more wholesome conditions in 
school buildings, open-air sanitation, play 
and play-grounds, an alternation of sed- 
entary and active school exercises, and a 
recognition of the sound body as a condi- 
tion of learning. 

It was affirmed that, in the elementary 
schools, probably, the best health work has 
been done. But in secondary and higher 
institutions, the work soon degenerated 
into an exclusive and _ semi-professional 
athletic interest. In most schools, the few 
only participated, while the bleachers and 
observers claimed the many. Stunts and 


records, and and contests, 


scores, and 

















spectacular exhibits held the place of 
honor. The few were profited in the sports 
that were staged; the many students and 
the general public grew enthusiastic over 
the show. 

Our second awakening came, again 
under the sting of war conditions. As a 
first result of physical examinations and 
camp life, Americans were rudely made 
aware that 50% or more of the enlisted 
men were physically unfit for military 
duty. Neither school nor society had fol- 
lowed up the health program to the end 
that health should be the rule, and not the 
exception; that the striving for physical 
vigor should be made a habit. The men 
who have gone to the European war zone 
are as fine a group of men, perhaps, as 
ever took arms, but they are picked men. 
There are other millions, just as loyal, as 
eager for participation, as_ intelligently 
patriotic, who are second best, only, in 
physical stamina, in endurance, in powers 
of resistance, in soundness of organs and 
parts and tissues. Yet it is the judgment 
of the medical examiners that a very large 
per cent of these coming before them 
might, by intelligent treatment and far- 
seeing training, have been made and kept 
physically sound. 

These observations have been suggested 
by two manuals just issued by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, a 
“Manual in Physical Education for the 
Public Schools of the State of California’, 
and a “Supplement” to the same; both 
prepared by Clark W. Hetherington, State 
Supervisor of Physical Education. It is 
gratifying to note that even before our 
entrance into the war, California had taken 
a positive stand for systematic physical 
education for all the children of all the 
public schools of the State; just as we 
have come to believe that every one should 
be habituated to some useful skill; that 
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health and physical efficiency shall be 
brought within reach, and made the pos- 
session of all normally constituted youth; 
that each shall be equipped for, and dis- 
posed to live the strenuous life; and that 
the schools should assume the respons- 
ibility of systematic guidance. California 
has taken a forward-looking step. 

Book I of the Manual offers an inter- 
pretation of physical education, an expo- 
sition of administrative policies, a form 
of organization for the work, and a de- 
scription of summer organization of phy- 
sical education. Part IV, which appears 
complete in the supplement, is a detailed 
“Syllabus of Physical Training Activities, 
with Methods of Management and Leader- 
ship”. It comprises directions concerning 
Dramatic Activities, Rhythmical Activities, 
Hunting activities and Games, and Gym- 
nastic Drills-in the aggregate, more than 
100 exercises or activities worked out 
with the necessary detail so that the reg- 
ular teacher may prepare herself to direct 
them. The syllabus is offered as “a daily 
practical guide in the leadership of train- 
ing activities for all teachers and instruc- 
tors and directors throughout the school 
system”. Extended bibliographies are 
given, 

Chapter XII comprises a complete out- 
line of athletics for older students, boys and 
girls; individual, dual and team games; 
their values, adaptation to age periods, 
and directions for competitive organiza- 
tion. But throughout the manual and 
the syllabus, it is made evident that the 
emphasis is put upon all-round physical 
efficiency, fullness of life, sense alertness, 
muscle responsiveness, power adequate for 
both emergent and common needs. Teach- 
ers of all grades, from the kindergarten 
on through the high school should find 
this a daily guide. 


R. G. B. 
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HE return of William D. Stephens 
to the Governor’s Chair is cause for 
deepest satisfaction. Teachers generally 
appreciate the which Governor 
Stephens has done, and gave him their 


THE RECENT ey ee a 
ELECTION attitude on war ques 


tions 


work 
hearty 


been most 
His disposition to deal fairly 
with all sides of perplexing questions, his 
judicial type of mind, his willingness to 
welcome 


has 
gratifying. 


and his desire to 
promote all interests, making for perpet- 
uity of the home and the welfare of the 
school, are matters well known to all. 
In Hon. C. Lieutenant 
Governnor, the schools again have a friend 
and champion. 


suggestion, 


C. Young as 


Mr. Young, as member of 
the Assembly, and as Speaker, has long 
held the absolute confidence of his asso- 
ciates and of the people of the State 
generally, of whatever party or geographic 
location. Mr. Young’s experience as a 
teacher enables him to be particularly 
sympathetic toward the school interests. 
Both Governor Stephens and Lieutenant 
Governor Young may be relied upon to 
help forward the work of education in 
this most trying period. 

of Honorable Will C. 
Wood, as State Superintendent of Pub- 
the State achieved 
At no time in the history 
country, 


In the election 
lic Instruction, has 
a real victory. 
of our have more 
perplexing problems confronted our peo- 
ple, and in no way, can they be so well 
solved as the the 
Throughout the state gen- 
erally, the vote for Mr. Wood was an 


through medium of 


public school. 


index, of the high esteem in which he is 
held and the value that our people place 
upon progress in education at this time. 

Both de- 


feated. Fresno, Los Angeles, Orange, Santa 


tax limitation measures were 
Barbara and Ventura Counties only 
majorities for No. 18. 


With the defeat of both 


gave 


amend- 


+ 
these 


serious or . 


ments, we now stand exactly where we 
did previous to the enactment of the per- 
nicious A. B. 1013. The teachers of the 
state were forced by circumstances into 
the fight to place the referendum upon 
1013. The schools were jeopardized. 
However, the teachers, themselves, were 
not antagonistic to a reasonable tax lim- 
itation enactment. Every effort was made 
to work in harmony with the proponents 
of tax limitation, and No. 18 was put for- 
ward as a substitute for No. 17. 

Many teachers for amendment 
No. 18. Its defeat was brought about 
through no fault of theirs. 


voted 


Both measures 
were defeated by citizens and tax-payers, 
who do not agree with the principle of 
tax limitation. As they voted against these 
amendments, so will they in the future, 
vote against any form of legislation em- 
bodying the spirit of tax limitation. 
The proposed charter amendment of the 
San Francisco schools No. 37 on their bal- 
lot, met a large adverse vote. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the proponents of a 
modern form of school organization have 
made a definite and favorable impression. 
The fact that for the first time after more 
than 15 years of constant endeavor, suf- 
ficient public sentiment was aroused to 
place the matter before the people and to 
secure a favorable vote of nearly 30,000, 
With 
much of the press of the city, certain po- 
litical influences, and various selfish inter- 


constitutes in itself a real victory. 


ests allied with the more complacent ele- 
ments of the population, it was not diffi- 
cult for them to convince large numbers 
of even the more public spirited including 
numerous teachers, of the undesirability 
of the proposed change. 
litical, social and health 


Moreover, po- 
conditions were 
not favorable, and certain minor and ap- 
parently valid objections were raised 
against the amendment. There is every 
reason for optimism in the final outcome. 


A. H.C. 
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HERE has grown up in the past a 
practice relative to examination by 
teachers of new books, that was much 
abused. Publishers were expected to send 
copies of new books for examination to 


BOOKS FOR — intr 
rmanmmnca: “ eee 
and in most cases 


these copies were retained, whether the 
books were adopted or not. In the case 
of professional books, and those in sub- 
jects where the demand was not great, 
the large number of copies sent without 
charge frequently over-balanced any gain 
accruing to the company from profit on 
books sold. Frequently it happened that 
a given teacher was loaded up with a list 
of books seldom used. On leaving a po- 
sition the teacher was in doubt as to 
whether certain books belonged to him 
or to the school. Then too, the books 
not having been purchased, was 
hesitancy in disposing of them; unless by 
gift. The abuse of this practice of free 
books was similar to that of the rail- 
road pass, or the tipping nuisance. 

The great demands on the paper in- 
dustry and the high cost of all book and 
print papers, resulted in a new ruling by 
the War Industries Board, as follows: 


there 


“No desk or examination copies are to 


be furnished without charge, except as 
the Editor- 
ial department to newspapers and _ period- 
The plan to be followed 


is that now a part of the text-book law of 


such are customarily sent by 


icals for review. 


California. Accompanying each bill for 


copies, the following § state- 


should be 


examination 
ment used: 

““As a war measure, the pulp and paper 

tion of the War Industries Board deemed 
it necessary that all examination copies 
be sent billed on approval, on 20% discount 
from list prices, transportation prepaid. 
If the books are retained, they are to be 
paid for at the billed; otherwise, 
are to within 30 days, 
reached as to 


credit in full will be 


prices 
be returned 
a decision has been 


when 


d yption, 


»”” 


en 
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This plan is sufficiently elastic to meet 
all needs. Teachers are beginning to 
recognize that books are the best of tools 
for the school room, and a teacher wants 
the best. No teacher can be expected to 
purchase all the books in a given sub- 
ject, but she should know the latest out- 
put and should be able, by comparison, to 
determine the book or books best suited 
to her needs. This can be accomplished 
only when opportunity presents for ex- 
amination of all books in a given line. 
Having had ample opportunity to review 
books submitted, the teacher, superin- 
tendent or board member may return at 
the expense of the publisher, books not 
desired. 

The plan ordered by the War Indus- 
tries Board is not an untried system. It 
has been in operation for nearly a year, 
in our California High Schools, and has’ 
worked successfully. Examination copies 
do not have to be returned 30 days after 
they have been received; they may be 
kept and tried out on the teacher’s desk 
as long as needed, providing the books 
on any subject are returned or paid for 
within 30 days after adoption has been 
made in that subject. 

As early as February, 1915, we pub- 
lished an article in this magazine by then 
Principal J. E. McKown of the Santa 
Monica High School, touching the mat- 
ter of desk copies of text books, and show- 
ing that reports received from many high 
schools were adverse to the plan formerly 
in use, feeling that it was an injustice 
alike to the teacher, to the school and to 
the publisher. There is no reason in the 
world why the publisher of a text-book 
should furnish free a desk copy to the 
teacher of a subject, in whose class the 
book is used. To meet the extra costs, 
injustice must be done somewhere along 
the line. This article mentions a sum- 
mary in an editorial in THE Srerra Epvu- 
CATIONAL News, November, 1910: 
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“The 


great 


publishing firms are rendering a 
sending out 


and 


educational service, by 


They 


a means of 


sample copies. write regard 


the work as advertising the 
new book. We owe the publishers a square 
deal, and we owe it to ourselves and our 
calling to keep real educational 


this ser- 


vice above reproach.” 

The present plan will, if there be proper 
co-operation, between school and publisher, 
provide even greater opportunities than 
before for the selection of the very best 
books. The Springfield Republican re- 
cently carried an article in which the 
following appeared: 

“In the ample provision of text books 
of all sorts for public use, the 
United States leads the and the 
success of the school has been due in great 
part, to this There have been 
sweeping changes in the books, and many 
improvements, and no doubt, the process 
of evolution will go on.” 


school 
world, 


cause. 


Now that the war is over, every care 
must be exercised in the conservation of 
paper and man power as before. There 
is no reason whatever for returning to the 
old order of things. 

A. Fi. t. 


ITH the spread of influenza through- 
out the country, the schools, gen- 
erally, were closed. In Western States, 
including California, there was no excep- 
tion to the rule. By thus having to close 


THE EPIDEMIC school for 
AND THE 
SCHOOLS 


from 
three to six weeks, 
with prospects in 
instances of 
no resumption before the middle of De- 
cember, and with this break following so 
closely 


offered a 


some 


the summer vacation, there has 


been most serious handicap. 
More acutely was the difficulty felt as the 
country was in the midst of the 4th Lib- 
erty Loan. The Junior Red Cross and 
other school activities were checked. As 
groups could not assemble, the community 
activities were under a very severe strain. 


Teachers worked cheerfully and unceas- 
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ingly to alleviate suffering and to aid 
in the stricken homes and at the hospitals. 
They acted as nurses, as regular nurses 
could not be secured. Many school build- 
ings were turned into temporary hospitals. 
In San Francisco, Los Angeles and in 
cities, towns and country districts, the 
teachers preserved poise and balance and 
discouraged fear and hysteria, thus re- 
ceiving the highest commendation of the 
health authorities. 

With the opening of the schools, most 
superintendents and principals and teach- 
ers declare that there should be no inter- 
ruption. In all probability, the usual Holi- 
day vacation will be given over to school 
The northern section, C. T. A., 
planned for the week of November 11 
at Sacramento, and postponed to Dec. 17- 
20 has again been postponed until the 
Spring. It is felt by President Rawlins 
that the un- 
certainty of the situation would result in 
a small attendance. 


sessions. 


and his entire committee, 


The membership cam- 
paign, however, is going aggressively for- 
ward. 

The Central Coast Section, under leader- 
ship of President Brownell, has _post- 
poned its meeting planned for San Jose, 
November 25-27, to the Spring, date to be 
announced. 


The Southern Section meeting, which 


Los 
been 


was scheduled to take place at 
Angeles, December 18-19-20, has 
postponed indefinitely. In notice sent 
by President Moore and Secretary Wil- 
son, to all superintendents and those in 
charge of institutes and convention pro- 
grams, this statement occurs: 


“The necessity for this action (postpone- 
ment) is deeply regretted not only by the 
committee, but by the superintendents of 
the schools who have expressed an opinion 
in the matter, on account of the great need 
at this time of the stimulus and inspiration 
to be derived from the National men and 
women who had consented to be present 
at our meeting.” 


fn Fe. Bs 





THE 


NDER caption “100% Membership” 
in our November issue mention was 
made of the work being done in the 
co-operating with 


the northern section C. T. A., looking 


STRENGTH toward a 
BEFORE THE 
LEGISLATURE 


Counties and Cities 
member- 
ship in the associa- 
tion of all teachers. 
Work was begun in 
this section as it is the first to meet in 
the Fall. The spread of the influenza 
and the subsequent close of the schools, 
rendered well nigh impossible work in 
the direction indicated. It is interesting 
to note, however, that even under these 
adverse circumstances, indications are that 
in a number of the counties the campaign 
for the 100% membership is well under 
way, and some schools are already “Over 
the top”. Now, with the opening of the 
schools, the campaign will be pushed read- 
ily forward. 

Within the week there have come re- 
ports from a number of high schools. 
Edwin J. Berringer, Principal of the Sac- 
ramento High School and Junior College 
writes: “At a meeting of the teachers, they 
voted unanimously to become members of 
the association.”” Sacramento has 70 teach- 
ers. The Wheatland High School in 
Butte County, reports a 100% member- 
ship; and the Plumas County High School 
at Quincy, reports likewise. Superintend- 
ent Kate L. Donnelley of Plumas County, 
has taken hold of the matter with an inter- 
est and determination decidedly profes- 
sional. Superintendent Pearl Rutherford 


of Butte County, has appointed a mem- 
bership committee and is asking each mem- 
ber to be responsible for a certain number 
of teachers in the County. 
come from all portions of the northern 
district. 


Like reports 


\s indicating the attitude of the school 
people at this time, the statement prepared 
by President Moore and Secretary Wilson 
of the southern section, heretofore men- 
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tioned, carries this final, significant para- 
graph: 

“It has been decided by the officers of 
the association that the membership cam- 
paign be made as usual. The support of 
our various organizations, including the 
Council of Education, THe Sierra Epuca- 
TIONAL News, and legislative committees, 
is imperative. Several matters of the great- 
est importance to the schools and to the 
teaching profession, will be considered 
by the legislature, about to convene.” 

It is quite evident that these expres- 
sions by Dr. Moore and Dr. Wilson are 
concurred in fully, and will be given the 
strongest backing, not alone in southern 
California, but throughout the state. 

Superintendent West of San Diego 
County “TI feel keenly that a 
strong statement should be prepared, and 
mailed to every teacher in the State of 
California, setting forth the great need 
that we will have for money to properly 
present the matters necessary, before the 
Legislature, in order that the best inter- 
ests of the teachers may be served.” While 
Superintendent Keppel says: “I will co- 
operate to the limit in the endeavor to 
secure the maximum membership in Los 
Angeles County.” 

With the postponement of several of 
our important meetings, we thus lose the 
opportunity ordinarily presented, for the 
discussion of matters of imperative need 
that should come before the legislature. 
This year, in particular, there is dire 
urgency for greatly increased finances to 
properly conduct the elementary schools. 
Every effort must be made to create 
public opinion and to secure legislation 
that will make possible increase in teach- 
ers salaries. It is planned to issue at 
the close of each week during legislature, 
a bulletin to be sent to teachers through- 
out the state, setting forth the important 
measures before the legislature and in 
committees, together with the attitude of 
various legislative members upon 


writes: 


such 
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questions. Information should also be 
carried to the teachers regarding vicious 
or unnecessary educational bills, thus to 
enable teachers to reach their representa- 
tives at Sacramento, and to make clear 
their attitude. 

This work can only be done through 
the support of the entire teaching body 
of the state. Nor is it the membership 
fee that is essential above the strength 
that comes from presenting a united front. 
The State Board of Education, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction elect, the 
Commissioners and numerous former mem- 
bers of the Legislature and a number of 
newly elected members may be relied 
upon, to support strongly such school 
legislation as is absolutely needed at this 
time, and which comes before the legis- 
lature with the approval of the entire 
teaching body and backed by an associa- 
tion composed of all the teachers of the 
State. This is an instance of the teachers 
needing an association, much more than 
that of an association needing members. 

It takes time and money for the officers 
of the various sections and for the county 
and city superintendents to reach teachers 
in an appeal. More than this, appeal 
should not be necessary. It is hoped that 
as in the Liberty Loans, and other war 
campaigns, admonition is given for indi- 
viduals to make contributions without 
solicitation, so here, those teachers already 
members, should renew their membership 
voluntarily and should make a point of 
advising all those who are not members 
and do not have access to these pages, 
to join at once. 

It had been hoped to publish in this 
issue the standing of various cities and 
counties, showing the number of teach- 
ers in the locality together with the num- 
ber of members in the association. As 
the epidemic so interfered with the pro- 
gress of the work of membershjp commit- 
tees in various cities and counties, we 
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feel it would be unfair to give this list 

at this time. It is hoped that in the Jan- 

uary issue, these most interesting statistics 

may be included, and at that time there 

will no doubt be many more 100% schools 

than now. A. i. G. 
+ + & 


W E BEG of our readers indulgence if 
in any instance THE Srerra Epv- 
CATIONAL NeEws does not reach them on 
time. The mails are crowded, it is true, 
and delays are occasioned thereby. If 


BEGGING the past 


YOUR PARDON months a reader has 
failed to _ receive 


copies, notification should be sent us and 
the missing numbers will gladly be for- 
With three of our office force 
in France, including our Secretary and 
Circulation Manager, we 


during 


warded. 


trust our mem- 
bers may somewhat appreciate our posi- 
tion and be patient. 

It is a source of no little satisfaction, 
that, whatever inconvenience there may 
be to our members, whose rightful de- 
mands upon this office we are sometimes 
unable to meet as promptly as we would 
desire, owing to loss of these clerks and 
stenographers, contributed 
“over there”. Compe- 
tent, trusted, patriotic, all of them, our 
Secretary was declared by the Red Cross 
authorities as the best qualified 


they have 


to the real work 


candi- 
date entering the over-seas office service 
through the Pacific Coast Bureau. 

The contribution of the schools through- 
out the country generally, in furnishing 
men and women for all phases of war 
activity work, is a matter impossible to 


estimate in its value. And the devotion, 


self sacrifice and splendid leadership ex- 
hibited by these men and women and the 
results of their efforts in achieving the 
great victory, is a chapter that will some 
day be written. 


A 0. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 





JOHN DEWEY 


HE war has brought the question of sec- 
ondary education to the forefront. Per- 
haps nothing but the war would have made 
us realize what a ghastly pretense is our 
“universal” education. We have been largely 
unconscious of what it meant even for chil- 
dren as schooling 
age of four- 
teen. We had hardly begun to consider what 
it meant for the community for our social life 
in general, that the great mass of the youth 
should have the doors closed upon 
Consider what it means. 
Consider boys and girls as they are from 
twelve to fourteen and as their regular in- 
struction from the standpoint 
of learning they are but children. Such spec- 
ial forms of skill as they may have acquired 
are generally obtained at the expense of learn- 
ing and of deeper attitudes, the basic dispo- 
They 
can read, but except where circumstances are 
favorable or where native tastes are very 
strong they have next to no training to direct 
what they read. Their ability to read is far 
beyond their growth in intellectual and moral 
maturity; it is far beyond their initiation into 
history and science, as well as into life. 


individuals to have their 


interrupted at or before the 


school 
them at this age. 


ceases. Even 


sitions which count socially and morally. 


It is not the ability to put words and sen- 
tences together, the ability to pass in reading 
in school that decides what a person reads. 
The ability is a passport, but it does not 
decide into what port of knowledge and ex- 
perience its possessor shall pass. It may be 
superficial and_ sensational 
readily as upon what is worth 
while, namely what promotes further develop- 
ment. Nay, in view of the extent to which 
the technical ability called reading outruns 
at this stage knowledge of important things 
in the world and the creation of serious intel- 
lectual tastes, the capacity to read is much 
more likely to go towards insignificant, if not 
evil, things than towards those which make for 
growth. 

In short, it is not the deficiencies of knowl- 
edge and skill that exist when the mass of 


used upon trivial, 


material as 


pupils leave school which are most important. 
These are but symptoms of an _ underlying 
lack, the immaturity of experience and tastes 
that characterize the great mass of boys and 
girls at the ages of from twelve to fourteen. 





Columbia University, New York City 





So far we have tried as educators to remedy 
this state of things by improving elementary 
education. Much has been accomplished; much 
remains to be done. But the war has re- 
vealed what ought to have been clear to us 
before—that no conceivable’ improvement of 
elementary education can be a complete rem- 
edy. Our educational system has to get hold 
and keep hold of youth during the years of 
from fourteen to eighteen, eighteen at the 
least, and do it not sporadically and here and 
there, but for the great mass of pupils who 
now escape systematic educational influences. 
It might seem at first sight as if the de- 
ficiencies revealed by the war 
with respect to social efficiency were con- 
nected with trade matters. Certainly almost 
pathetic efforts have had to be made both in 
England and this country to remedy the short- 
age in mechanical pursuits. 


in education 


But it is striking 
that with its greater experience, the educational 
reconstruction proposed in Great Britain while 
centering in secondary education is not pri- 
marily concerned with trade or narrow in- 
dustrial training. It was not found, after 
all, that the greatest social need exists at this 
point. The real menace to the community 
well being was found to lie in the lack of in- 
telligent initiative and adaptability, lack of 
intellectual rather than of technical efficiency. 
And the new educational bill aims first at 
providing educational facilities which will take 
care of this need. 

There is danger, along with the complete 
military defeat of Prussia, of a subtle victory 
for Prussian ideals in education. There will 
be plenty who will urge upon us the technical 
and industrial shortcomings which the war has 
so plainly brought out, and who will proffer 
us schemes for secondary education aiming 
to turn out a larger number of skilled work- 
ers along lines required in competition for 
commercial superiority. They will, in short, 
try to play Providence by deciding just what 
are the niches to be filled in our industrial 
environment and how to go to work to turn 
out youth ready to fit into their predestined 
niches—this boy for this specific job, that 
girl for that. But we need a radically 
altered approach to the problem of secondary 
education. 

We shall proceed amiss if we assume that 


















for a few the present type of general education 


is to be continued, and that supplementary 
agencies of a specialized sort are to be 
created sufficient to take care of the mass 


who now drop out and who have no longing 
for the established type of general education. 
We must beware of every plan which uncon- 
sciously or consciously proceeds from this 
The problem needs to be stated in 
this way: Let us assume that at least ninety 
per cent of those who now leave school at the 


end of the grades and before are to continue 


premise. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE AMERICAN STATE 


influences till at 
What reorganiza- 


under the control of school 
least eighteen years of age. 
tion of our present school secondary system 
in its curriculum, methods, school equipment 
will be required to adapt the system to th’s 
new school population? The problem is not 
one of adding things on to the present high 
school. It is a problem of thoroughgoing re- 
construction. No one, certainly not the pres- 
ent writer, can offer any ready-made solv 

But the first thing and the 
to get the right approach. 


great thing is 


GEORGE C. JENSEN 


OR forty years Americans wandered in 
the wilderness of political uncertainty, 
forgetting the God of their fathers and 
swayed hither and thither by ideals utterly 
antagonistic to 
and all this 
the manhood 
land are 


basic American principles,— 

And now 
womanhood of the 
terms of red human 
blood and self-sacrifice the pledge of the ages: 
That never again shall it require forty years 
to awaken Democracy to the realization that 
a cankering growth is corrupting its heart, 
and three years of the cruelest of all wars 
to point the way to duty; that never again 
shall Democracy be attacked. 
The soul of America has been dug out from 
beneath a towering pile of mines, factories, 
railways and ships. 


without knowing it. 
and the 
pledging in 


unknowingly 


At last the young giant 
that he lives. At last the 
this nation of ours 
is being revealed to its millions and to the 
nations of the world. We are learning that 
the motives of the State—the principles that 
govern its actions—are the nation. We are 
learning that beneath the mere mechanics 
of government, such as halls of legislation, 


America knows 


abstract philosophy of 


courts and administrative bodies, there ex- 
ists a force which makes those institutions 
either autocratic or democratic in action 


is autocratic or dem- 
All this we are coming 
to appreciate, but we, as a nation of a 
thousand hues and shapes, are appreciating 
it very, very slowly. Many years must yet 
pass over the nation ere this lesson is firmly 
driven home. It is because of this awaken- 
ing and because of the largengss of the 
task that the duty of the present and fu- 


according as the force 


ocratic in motive. 


Principal County High 





School, Elko, Nevada 


ture teachers on this continent has been 
multiplied many, many times. since the 
European war broke out,—since the Amer- 
ican soul began breaking the chains that 
held it fettered. 

Have we taught government in our schools? 
Yes, if by government we mean a meatless 
memorizing of how the President and mem- 
bers of Congress are elected and how many 
members sit in each House. No, if by 
government we mean those internal and hid- 
den springs of ‘inspiration that make Amer- 
icans respect the right of others, that make 
Americans lovers of fair play, that make 
Americans insist that each man stand up- 
right in his own boots. In other words, we 
have neglected to teach government for we 
have mistaken the motor for the electricity 
that gives it life. In the presence of the 
concrete machinery of government we have 
utterly forgotten that there can be no usable 
machinery in the absence of the motor- 
driving In a State it is that force 
which determines the actions of government 
entirely regardless of whether the govern- 
called a democracy, an autocracy 
or by any other name. Names mean nothing. 
Only the underlying motives of the State 
count. All else is shaped by these motives. 
We never shall have government in our 
schools till we reduce the study of civics 
to a study of collective human motives. 
This must be true for a State has person- 
ality and character just as has an individual. 
A biographer who writes merely of events 
and incidents in the life of the individual 
misses the mark; the teacher who instructs 
mererly in terms of governmental machinery 


force. 


ment is 
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also misses the mark and for precisely the 
same reason,—no individual is 
whose soul has been subtracted. 
If the allied nations against Germany were 
merely fighting a concrete thing such as an 
army or navy the task would be much sim- 
pler than it is, for the Allies are not only 
fighting an army and navy but also a na- 
tional philosophy that created the army 
and navy and set them in most brutal mo- 
tion. For two generations Germany con- 
sciously and by the use of every instrument 
of instruction shaped the soul of the na- 
tion,—gave it personality and character. And 
finally the time arrived when the spirit of 
the people of Germany could not only sanc- 
tion but actually initiate crimes of a most 
atrocious nature and violations of the most 
sacred of laws. It 
whether this low 


complete 


difference 
stage was arrived at by 
an appeal to the pure animal instincts and 
impulses or by the way of the blinding path 
of false pre-conceptions taught from baby- 
hood, the conclusion is the same: The Ger- 
man national soul is of a different color 
when compared with the souls of civilized 
nations and consequently 
different concrete actions. 
How utterly blinded the teachers of Amer- 
ica were by the glare of German govern- 
mental efficiency is seen when we 
know that the real Germany was entirely 
unknown up to the time when war broke 
out. This is merely a capital illustration of 
the superficiality of our pre-war study of 
government. But now a new day _ has 
the great questions of 
that day is how to stamp out the soul of 
Germany while retaining something of the 
body. And when I say this I am merely 
saying that the motives and philosophy of a 
people are more important than the .people. 
In fact they are the people in the final 
test. We execute and punish persons not 
because they are persons but because they 
have personalities and characteristics that 
are antagonistic to what civilization hag 
proved to be higher ideals; not because of 
the instruments and machinery made use 
of by the individuals but because of the 
that set the instruments and ma- 
going. All the study of the bare 
results of these motives leads nowhere. In 
government, as elsewhere, it is unscientific 
to observe the effects while ignoring the 
causes. For generations Yellow Fever raged 


makes no 


inspires utterly 


easily 


dawned and one of 


motives 


chines 





while countless thousands watched the fatal 


results. It was not till the cause for the 
disease was discovered that man was en- 
abled to control the pestilence. And for 


ages the lack of knowledge of the funda- 
mental facts about government have led to 
untold abuses by persons and groups of 
persons whose motives have been selfish 
and base. Only knowledge and inspiration 
can wipe out the barriers to human pro- 
gress, but it must be knowledge and in- 
spiration of the type that sounds the very 
depths of the great human motives. 

And how about the future teachers of the 
American Government? Will they sound the 
note that will typify the spirit of this land 
of ours or will they sacrifice the State 
upon the altar of procrastination and ignor- 
ance? If this nation is to live, and the 
people of this generation assume the re- 
sponsibility that is theirs, then the time is 
at hand when no teacher will be allowed in 
the schoolroom, no minister in the puilpit 
and no editor in the office of a newspaper 
or magazine, who is not thoroughly imbued 
with the American Ideal and who does not 
preach it and teach it in every word and 
action. Our universities and normal schools 
must in the future make a far more care- 
ful division of the human material that 
comes rapping at their doors bidding a way 
into the teaching profession; and these in- 
stitutions must give those who are privil- 
eged to teach the youth of the land a fun- 
damental training in the essentials and phil- 
Then 


in a generation or so we shall have a common 


osophy of the American Government. 


understanding of such terms as _ liberty, 
truth, fair play, rights, etc. etc. It seems 
that as an expedient in the 


mean time the whole teaching staff of Amer- 


to me too 


ica should be sent to school next summer 
or sooner if possible and instructed as best 
they may be in the chemistry of the Amer- 
ican Soul. 


Canada, it appears, is now proposing a Bu- 
reau of Education similar to our own in the 
Department of the Interior. With her 7,000,000 
of population, a bureau organization would be 
an advance on her present system. The United 
States, with more than fifteen times her pop- 
ulation is entirely entitled to a Secretaryship 
in the President’s Cabinet. And the Secretary- 
ship seems to be on the way, with Senator 
Smith’s bill. 











HEALTH INSPECTION 


MARGARET WYTHE 
Acting Director, Department of Health Development and Sanitation, 


Oakland City Schools. 


in the Oakland Schools physical examina- 
tion is carried on by the 
elementary schools, 
entering competitive 
on by the director. 
aminations 


a THE department of health development 


in the 
case of pupils 
sports which are passed 
In high schools only ex- 
for applicants for gymnasium ex- 
ercises and competitive athletics are carried on 
by the director, 


nurses 
except in 


although regular examina-~ 
tions should be made, provided there was 
sufficient medical help for that work. Pros- 


pective teachers are either examined by the 
director, or their examination blanks made by 
their own physicians are approved. In addi- 
tion to pupils under 16 
years of age who are referred to us by the 
Attendance office as applying for 
examined as to their fitness 
applied for. 
These physical 


these examinations, 
work, are 
for the position 


examinations do not require 
disrobing and are not diagnostic in the sense 


that is usually meant. They are mainly for 


the detection of defects in vision, hearing, 
throat and nose, and in general well being 
as malnutrition and skeletal defects. There 


is also inspection for skin disease and para- 
sites. It does little good to 
unless they are acted upon, 
ent is notified and expected 
power to remedy the defect. 
to find out if this 
may suggest some it may be 
done especially in case of financial inability, 
however not recommending any particular phys- 
ician or specialist. Moreover she may indicate 
why these things should be attended to, es- 
pecially if the mother is a foreigner. 


know these facts 
so that the par- 
to do all in his 
The nurse calls 
done and if 
which 


has been not, 


Way in 


By these 
calls the nurse gets glimpses of the home it- 
self so as to be able to help the folks to 
help themselves in hygienic and sanitary ways. 
The nurses are certainly doing a good bit 
of Americanization. With the inauguration of 
the Home Teacher in our Community Schools, 
we hope in time for greater results in those 
neighborhoods. 

To make results of health inspection avail- 
able for use of teachers and for a comparison 
with other departments in various places, a 
system of records is essential. An individual 
chart and a class record of defects | is made 
and also a school summary so that teachers 





(Outline of Paper) 


and principals may understand some of the 
physical conditions under which pupils are 
Not only this but a comparison of 
pupils’ condition from year to year may be 
seen. For the school system there is an annual 
summary so that the comparison of progress 
may be made from year to year. 

The teaching of hygiene and sanitation most 
assuredly is intimately connected with health 
inspection and should be correlated with phys- 
ical education on the one hand, and nature 
study and the study of biology and civics on 
the other. The standardization of require- 
ments for physical education instructors and 
the plan of instruction by C. W. Hetherington, 
Physical Education Supervisor for California, 
is bound to improve physical preparedness in 
future citizens.. 


working. 


Some of the social agencies that co-operate 
with us are: Seven clinics of the Oakland 
College of Medicine and Surgery; the Dental 
Clinic of Alameda County; the Baby Hospital; 
the County Hospital; the Receiving Hospital; 
the Probation officers; the Welfare League; 
the Society for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis; the Associated Charities; the 
City Health Office; the Red Cross Committee 
on Civilian Relief; the Women’s Council of 
Defence. 

The aims and objects of health inspection 
of schools may briefly be summarized as fol- 
lows: To aid in health development and growth 
of children; co-operate with parents in elim- 
inating minor defects in order to promote the 
child’s efficiency in receiving an education and 
to prevent future illness as far as possible; 
control the spread of communicable diseases; 
aid school authorities to maintain the phys- 
ical well-being of its employees; 
any organization, municipal, 


co-operate 
state, or 
national enlisted in health conservation of its 


with 


citizens; supervise the teaching of hygiene as 
applied to persons and sanitation as applied 
to communities; encourage pupils in cor- 
rect habits of life without which a knowledge 
of health laws is inadequate for health and 
happiness; in proper child 
American ideals 


of cleanliness and comfort especially into the 


educate mothers 


care and to _ instill home 


minds and hearts of mothers of foreign birth. 





AGRICULTURE IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


H. S. DADISMAN 
University of California, Davis. 


food products on hand has proven that 

agriculture is not as well developed in 
this country as it has been in other countries. 
Since the training in a large measure determines 
the grade of work done in later life, the 
school must accept its responsibility in train- 
ing agriculture experts to feed our 100,000,000 
people. Our school system is incomplete in 
that many of our young men and women do 
not go to higher institutions of learning and 
are thrown into the world unprepared for fu- 
ture usefulness. 


aes investigations in the amount of 


Functions of the Junior College 


The Junior College. to maintain a permanent 
place in our educational system, must do three 
First, it must teach the fundamental 

of good citizenship which are the 
same regardless of one’s future occupation or 
The Junior College needs to train 
for rural mindedness, to be en- 
fixed habits of ac- 
curacy in handling details. This applies to the 
life as well as leadership in the 
Its second function is to prepare 
for the immediate future those who will go 
no farther in school. These young people, who 
about to enter the age of maturity, need 
a professional knowledge of the business world. 
need 
training in scientific management which means 
the most economic adjustment of production to 
end. The results of their prepara- 
should be such a nature that their 
work after leaving the Junior College will be 
a contribution to the agricultural field of their 
They should be pre- 
pared in using improved methods in growing 
better crops, in raising better Yive stock, and 
in organizing co-operative associations for the 
methods of marketing their 
The third function is 
to give the first two years of college courses. 
The work done in the courses offered for uni- 
versity credit should be of an equal value to 
the same courses offered in the first two years 
in the university. The students also have the 
advantage of receiving the teacher’s personal 
supervision which is not possible for fresh- 
men and sophomores to receive in a large uni- 
versity. 


things. 
principles 


profession. 
its students 


thusiastic hustlers, with 


professional 


community. 


are 


Those who are to become agriculturists 


a definite 


tion of 


community. especially 


most economic 


agricultural products. 


Classification of the Work 


Since the work of the Junior College is 
largely elective, it might be classed under two 
heads, vocational subjects and good citizenship 
subjects. In the first year, the strictly voca- 
tional subjects should be practiced in farm work 
and agricultural engineering. Plant pathology, 
entomology, soils, and animal husbandry may 
or may not be vocational subjects depending 
upon how they are taught. They would prob- 
ably be taught as such subjects in this course. 
The commercial subjects, business arithmetic. 
commercial geography, commercial history, com- 
mercial law, shorthand, and typewriting should 
be taught as good citizenship subjects to the 


agricultural students, while they would be 
purely vocational subjects to the commercial 
students. Botany, zoology, and physiology 


should be included under the head of good 
citizenship subjects. In the second year farm 


accounts, methods of marketing, commercial 
fruit growing, dairy husbandry, poultry hus- 
bandry, special crops and apiary would be 


strictly vocational subjects to agricultural stu- 
dents. Rural economics, rural sociology, ex- 
tension work, chemistry, physics, geology, his- 
tory, English, French, German, public educa- 
tion, and music would be good citizenship sub- 
jects to the agricultural student. In planning 
course should be rather specific in 
knowing what work the student has had in 
agriculture before entering the Junior College. 


Nature study taught in the elementary grades 


this we 


should be developed step by step until the 
seventh year has been reached. General agri- 
culture should be taught in the seventh and 
eighth years with special emphasis on the 


At this age the adolescent mind 
is ambitious to cover the whole field of agri- 
culture. General science should be given in 
the ninth year. Horticulture, animal husbandry, 
farm mechanics, and farm management should 
be taught in the high school. A home pro- 
ject should have been done with each course 
in agriculture. 


garden work. 


Agriculture in the Junior College 


Having had this background, the agricultural 
student is prepared when he enters the Junior 
College to do practical farm work. He should 
have charge of some part of the farm opera- 
tions each day in order that he may become 





































familiar with them. The agricultural engineer- 
ing course should be practical work for five 
laboratory periods per week during the entire 
year. It should consist of forge work, in weld- 
ing, horseshoeing, and repairing. The shop 
work in this course should consist of model 
structures and actually erecting some farm 
buildings. The farm machinery work should 
consist of setting up, operating and repairing 
farm machinery. The surveying work should 
consist of laying out irrigation ditches and 
learning how to construct them. 

Plant pathology should consist of injurious 
diseases and their method of control or erad- 
ication. Insects that attack the various crops 
may be studied with the particular crop instead 
of giving a separate course in entomology. The 
course in soils should include fertilizers and 
the relation of soil to plant life. The animal 
husbandry course in the high school should 
have laid stress on breed characteristics and 
feeding of farm animals. Types, market 
classes of farm animals, and veterinary work 
should now be emphasized in the study of ani- 
mal husbandry. 

The second year work in special courses as 
dairy and poultry husbandry, apiary, and special 
crops will vary to suit the local conditions. 
Such of these courses as are of little import- 
ance in the community may be omitted from 
the curriculum. Since California is becoming 
a great commercial state, special emphasis 
should be laid upon marketing of her farm 
products. 

The School Farm 

The main function of the school farm is for 
educational purposes. It is an outdoor labor- 
atory for the fundamental principles of agri- 
culture to be put into practice. The hands and 
the head must be trained to work together if 
the student is to succeed in later life. The 
initiative in business life is developed by giv- 
ing the student a chance to manage a part of 
the farm operations of which he is to be re- 
sponsible. The training under expert super- 
vision gives the student an opportunity to 
overcome many of his failings when they are 
pointed out at the time he is actually doing 
the work. Many fail in the business world 
because their weaknesses have never been 
pointed out to them. The farm should be 
looked upon as a part of the equipment of the 
school and should be so conducted. While 
commercial considerations should be secondary 
to the educational value of the farm it should 
be so managed that the community will know 
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that it is a paying proposition. The work 
should be supervised by the agriculture teacher 
and his assistant, one of which should be the 
farm _ superintendent. The teacher’ should 
supervise the student’s practical farm work as 
part of his laboratory instructions. This manual 
labor should be part of the class work and 
should be done by the students as long as it 
is of educational value to them. Other labor 
should be hired and paid for out of the school 
fund. Improved scientific methods must be 
followed in every detail. All plots should be 
labeled so as to explain the nature of the 
experiment or demonstration and to show the 
observer the progress of the crop. 

The size of the school farm will depend 
upon the kind of farming that is being done 
in the community, the size of the classes, the 
price of land, and the purpose for which it 
is to be used. The average Junior College in 
California should have at least 40 acres. This 
will be sufficient for a small, general purpose 
farm. The average cost is given below. 


Equipment 
Land; 40 acres at $200. per acre............ $ 8,000.00 
Buildings: 
House for agriculture teachers..$1.200. 
Windmill, well, tank, hose............ 250. 
General purpose barn.................... 500. 
RI niece cca tec tia toe ees 175. 
i SIR ie ees cdsies tect sbetececaa: 100. 
1 hog shed and farrowing pen.... 50. 
1 poultry house 12ft.x40ft......00... 75. 
1 movable poultry house.............. 30. 
8ft.x12ft. 
ee I sca 30. 
en  - Sentnciciesenshiedcanas 150. 
Farm mechanics shop.................... 200. 
2,760.00 
Fences: 
Poultry 5ft. woven wire.............. 45. 
Hogs 26in. woven wire ................ 150. 
(3 barbed wires) 
For remainder of farm................ 250. 
445.00 
Work stock and harness: 
4 work horses at $150..............0.... 600. 
UT EE a ee 150. 
3 gets DArHeem At GOB sisi cnc 84. 
A “ENED - siccaisndmadaaauncibie tec 15. 
849.00 
Other live stock: 
S Geasy COWS OE Bien 720. 
© DOSE OOrves-Oe Gee... 180. 
©. CIS Fine en 120. 
15 Geom. SOW WE BG isisiccrccccctcccnccces 150. 
1,170.00 
Orchaseé: 4 eacrew at 660... 120.00 
Implements and machinery.......... 432.15 
Special SQuiMMeEMt ....cn.s.cccccccces..-22 386.00 
Small tools and shop materials... 70.00 
Extra equipment required for 
RMN MI cts cea cecctachinn 480.00 


Total equipment including cost 


of farm* $14,712.15 
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Equipment for Indoor Laboratory 


Agricultural Engineering 
Dae IRON © csc 








Farm crops and horticulture........ 120. 
Green house and lath house........ 140. 
Soil equipment aetatenah 96. 
TC ROINGIRD  ancetecaciticceccccces aoe Vie 
TARGEES. ccc rionic an 180. 
Total indoor equipment for 
STOO - cacicntnctaccanbilencitedenieneae $2,062.00 


The cost of equipment supposes 8 dairy 
cows, 6 beef calves, 5 horses, 6 pigs, and 180 
chickens purchased at the beginning. The 
increase can be kept on the farm until the 
maximum number is reached. Enough small 
fruit should be planted for class use. Enough 
farm crops should be planted for the classes 
to get experience in growing and harvesting 
them as well as feeding the live stock. There 
should be an acre devoted to plot demonstra- 
tions and variety tests. From these results 
the best crops will soon be established in the 
community. According to recent investigations 
made by the University of California, special- 
ized farming is to be recommended for this 
state. As an example, if the Junior College 
is located in a citrus fruit section, enough 
citrus fruit should be grown to market the 
crop on a commercial basis. By having each 
student do part of the farm operations for a 
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definite period, he not only gets experience, 
but is better prepared to choose for his life 
work that for which he is best suited as 
well as that which he has become most inter- 


ested in doing. At the present time many 
misfits are found, even in responsible posi- 
tions, because they have entered them by 
necessity rather than by choice. 

The agricultural work in the Junior College 
is a financial gain to the community. The 
cost of sending 25 students away to school for 
two years would be $25,000. That is estimating 
the cost of each student at $500 yer year. 
The interest on the cost of the farm and its 
total equipment for a year at 6 per cent would 
only be $1,006.45 including the agricultural 
laboratory. Besides, other students not in the 
agriculture course, would receive part of their 
instruction in this department. The proceeds 
from the farm should more than pay for the 
farm operations. The Junior College would 
be instrumental in establishing scientific meth- 
ods of farming in the community, in doing 
local extension work, in interesting the young 
people to stay on the farm, and in developing 
better leadership for rural life. 





*If the farm consisted of but 20 acres, the 
total cost of it would be $9,210. 


THE JUNIOR RED CROSS—ITS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND FUTURE PLANS 


J. W. STUDEBAKER 
Assistant National Director, Bureau of Junior Membership, American Red Cross 


Canada to the Gulf, in every village 
and city, in miners’ shacks in Arizona, 
in elm-shaded Connecticut farm houses, count- 
less Red Cross Juniors, boys and girls, are 
vindicating their right to citizenship. In far 
islands of the sea, in St. Thomas, in Hawaii, 


Santo Domingo and Porto Rico, little brown 


PB ces: the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 


skinned citizens are taking a new interest in 


being “Americans”; while in China and Bra- 


zil, young exiles are feeling strangely near 
to the “home” they have never seen. All 
these school children, nearly ten million of 
them, have found the way to save America 
through the Red Cross. In this time of stress 


} 


and sacrifice, they are gladly taking a defi- 
ite place in the national program. Through un- 
ring service they have demonstrated the 
spirit of true citizenship. 
Patriotism 


too often begins and ends in 


motion, in the easy response to stirring words 


It cannot become a 
living thing unless national service is a part 
of daily living. Older people are apt to 
think that children’s service should be literally 
to stand and wait until they have “finished 
their education.” The children themselves have 
never fallen into that error. Their query has 
been, “What can I do to help win the war?” 

The Junior Red Cross has answered that 
query in such a way that the regular business 
of the child, education, is interfered with in 
no way. Rather, it is given fresh impetus. 
Active service is education. 


and color and music. 


In giving children 
the opportunity of rendering direct service to 
our fighting men and our Allies through their 
school work in sewing, manual training, art, 
and cooking, the Junior Red Cross creates a 
powerful motive for perfection in these courses. 
The recognition of their part in the war, with 
the responsibility placed upon them of doing 
their part, is a challenge too appealing to be 
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resisted. The test of their natural eagerness to 


be real participants in world citizenship is 
found in the fact that in the ten months from 
January to August 1918, the Junior Member- 
ship has grown from zero to 8,376,634. 
Refugee garments, hospital garments and sup- 
plies, knitted articles and comfort kits, are 
standard Red Cross supplies that the Juniors 
have turned in to Chapters by the hundreds 
of thousands—all made as part of the regular 
school sewing course. In school workshops, boys 
have made Red Cross packing boxes, ten diff- 
erent articles of furniture for Red Cross Con- 
valescent Houses, knitting needles, applicators, 


various pieces of workroom furniture, games, 


puzzles and miscellaneous articles. Cooking 
classes have sent jams, jellies, and other deli- 
cacies to local camps and hospitals. Juniors 


have served as stenographers and packers, and 
several towns have bicycle corps at the service 
of the Red Cross Chapter and other worthy 
organizations. 

Two large allotments of work made a most 
Red Cross 


Juniors last year and compared well with the 


notable contribution from the 


work of their elders in Red Cross service. 


Last January, when the Red Cross Commission 
to France ordered clothing to provide the des- 


titute refugees pouring in from behind the 
German lines, the Junior Red Cross was 
given 255,000 garments as its quota. This 
allotment has been filled and over-subscribed 


by many thousands. For the Red Cross Conva-~ 
lescent Houses, now being constructed in con- 
with all Base and Hospitals 
in the country, the boys of the Junior Red 
asked to 


furniture. 


nection General 


simple 
hundred pieces 


make various 
Two 


are made for each house. 


Cross were 
articles of 


he following table 


shows the patriotic work done by hammer 
and saw in the school workshops. 

Be RE ccc 220 Wood Screen ........ 152 
6 7anle. Fa | PRM ola hae Do ies eee 
6’ Bench ....470 Dressing Table...... 256 
Teboncet ............. 4  Gostumer —....... 391 
OS aE eae OD UII chica ceca 108 
| a eT 425 —— 
Folding Table........ 340 Total, 3,404 


The boys of the Red Cross made good on 
this order. Their success has opened up new 
fields for this work. At the request 
of the the United States 
Army, they will make supplies for the Orth- 
Division of the Medical Department, 


for the Division of Curative Hospitals and 


year’s 


Sugeon-General of 


opedic 
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for the Medical Supply Depot. Their work 
will include: temporary peg-legs, crutches, bed 
trays, writing desks, bedside tables, packing 
boxes, potato mashers, wood veneer splints, tool 
chests and bed occupation tables. The boys will 
continue their work for the Red Cross in 
outfitting workrooms and furnishing the 26 
Convalenscent Houses and the 50 Nurses’ 


Recreation Houses which are yet to be built. 
The fact that the School Auxiliaries are to 


a large extent self-supporting makes their work 


doubly valuable. In raising and maintaining 
their School Funds, the Juniors have shown 
resourcefulness, steadfastness, and unusual 


powers of co-operation. No field, apparently, 
has been left untouched by these young finan- 
ciers. The individual contributions of pennies, 
nickels and dimes, total a tremendous sacrifice 
of the luxuries of childhood—the ice cream 
cone, the stick of gum and the movie show. 
The list of odd undertaken to earn 
“Red Cross Quarters” fills several pages. Their 
defies 


clerking in 


jobs 


from 
gamut of 


variety classification. They run 


stores, through all the 


domestic duties and personal service, to such 


ingenious capitalization of climate as “standing 
on the corner with on umbrella and_ taking 
people home from the car for five cents!” 


Entertainments, bazaars and the organized col- 
lection and valuable 
business methods. The Min- 
neapolis Public School Bazaar, all the articles 
for which were made in the cleared 
$4,000 in four’ days. The Red Cross market in 
Des Moines, Iowa, is stocked with the surplus 
fruit and of the The Jun- 
iors collect, pack and transport these supplies 
to the market. The Seniors sell it and they 
go 50-50 on the profits. 


sale of salvage provide 


training in real 


schools, 


vegetables city. 


Toy making has be- 


come a permanent and lucrative industry in 


Los Angeles School Auxiliaries. In the same 


city the Juniors collected $3,927.27 worth of 
salvage in four months. These are enterprises 
of real magnitude in education and in finance. 

Greater than the scheme for production, 
which makes school auxiliaries so vital a part 
of the Red Cross membership, is the contem- 


plated educational program which makes Red 


Cross service a spur and an incitement to 


study in a land disturbed by war. The aim 
of the Junior Red Cross is to educate through 


The first 
to give the school girl and boy a part in the 


service. step in this program is 


common. service which the whole nation is 


rendering to our soldiers, our sailors, and our 
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allies through the Red Cross. The sense of 
national responsibility created in this direct 
way, can be used to motivate almost every other 
study in the school curriculum. 

Composition, dramatics, health, games, arith- 
metic, drawing, geography, civics, history—the 
motor of patriotic service can put new force 
and driving power behind every one of these 
traditional school subjects. This entire edu- 
cational program is explained in the Teacher’s 
Manual of Junior Red Cross Activities (A. 
R. C.—606) issued by the American Red Cross, 
a book of 416 pages. 

Part 1 explains by charts and written des- 
criptions, the Red Cross organization and the 
place the school auxiliary holds in it. Part 2 
presents definite educational activities and the 
program of service. In showing how Junior 
Red Cross activities can motivate school work 
it gives suggestions for English; composition; 


explains methods of vitalizing library work; 
suggests patriotic programs and plays; gives 
lists of games, poems and _ songs; graded 


arithmetic lessons and Red Cross graphs; sug- 
gestions for drawing and design. Its section 
on education in health includes a general health 
program, first aid and home care of the sick. 
Diagrams and detailed explanations of the sup- 
plies made for the Red Cross will facilitate 
their incorporation into manual training and 
sewing classes. 

The Junior Red Cross was born of the war 
but it will not die with the coming of peace, 
which we so deeply desire. The children will 
not yield up the active citizenship which their 
service has won in the community, in the na- 
tion, in even the world. They have learned to 
relieve suffering; to meet disaster, to work for 
their 
homes; they have come to know the meaning 


cleanliness and health and beauty in 
of democracy and to work with an entire na- 
tion to gain its ends. When the suffering of 


the trenches is a memory, disease and cold 
and hunger will still walk, in the next street 
or half a world away. The victims of flood 
and fire will look to the Red Cross for aid. 
We must still guard ourselves and our towns 
from dirt. The 


organized to win the war, will for many years 
} 


disease and country, now 


organized to rebuild the world. 


SPECIAL MONTHLY ACTIVITIES 
DECEMBER. 
Membership Drive 
(1) Junior Four-Minute Men contests will be 


eld 


in co-operation with the Committee on 
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Public Information. The subject of the speech 
will be “Why You Should Join the Red Cross.” 

Special emphasis will be placed on the his- 
tory of the Red Cross, its accomplishments and 
purposes. The preparation of the speeches will 
be a part of the regular English work. Many 
preliminary and _ semi-final contests will be 
held in the various classes. The final contest 
to decide upon the winners, whose names will 
be placed on the Four-Minute-Men roll of honor 
at Washington, will be held during the early 
part of the membership campaign week (Dec. 
15-21) and at such a time that all people 
in the school community may attend. 

(2) The Bazaar will give a motive for work 
in drawing and design, industrial arts, manual 
training, sewing and millinery, and cooking. 
Christmas cards, place cards, favors, novelties 
of various sorts, coat hangers, small pieces 
of furniture, toys, etc, can be made during 
the three previous months and sold at reason- 
able prices—the money to be placed in the 
Chapter School Fund. 


JANUARY. 
Health Campaign 
The emphasis here will be on the preserva- 
tion of personal health. The Junior Red Cross 
will co-operate with the Council of National 
Defense and several health organizations. 


FEBRUARY. 
International Friendship 
Pupils will compete in writing messages from 
the Junior Red Cross of America to the chil- 
dren of Europe. The best ones will be printed in 
the languages of various European nations and 
distributed in their schools. 


Marcu. 
Community Sanitation 
This 


organizations will 


with other 
effort to “clean 


up” the community, streets, backyards, etc. 


campaign in co-operation 


tocus an 


APRIL. 
Agricultural Projects 
This will be an organized effort made in 
co-operation with the various established agri- 
cultural vacant plot 


agencies, to put every 


of ground under cultivation. 


May AND JUNE. 
Red Cross Exhibits, Pageants, Parades, etc. 
These will bring together the results of the 
year’s work and celebrate the closing of the 
schools. 



























































RE-EDUCATION OF RETURNING SOLDIERS 


RICHARD G. BOONE 


Professor of Education, 


LREADY the stream of American Sol- 
headed this way from the 
battlefields, many of them 
and body, incapacitated 
for their occupations, their studies 
interrupted, health sacrificed, their hopes and 
ambitions for a career of profit and useful- 
ness blasted. Thousands more, it is hoped, 
will return, full of vigor, clothed with hon- 
and eager to get back into the busy 
life. The members of 
both classes, however, will need the sympa- 
thetic consideration of former employers or 
patronage and professional good-will in 
making a new start. It is of the first 
group, however, of which the present descrip- 


diers is 
European 
broken maimed in 


former 


ors, 


current of American 


tion is written. 
Few of us, probably, even the best in- 
formed, have any adequate notion of how 


much has been done, among our European 
Allies and in the United States, and how 
much more has been planned, for the phys- 
ical and mental and economic restoration of 
the disabled, unnerved, and through no fault 
of their economically stranded class. 
The nomenclature of this new ser- 
vice is unfamiliar; the re- 
of disabled soldiers and sailors, 
therapy, the invalid occupa- 
the curative work-shop, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, arts of skill for those 


own, 
very 
voluminous and 
habilitation 
occupational 


tional work, 


who have lost limbs in the war, general 
reconstruction work for the handicapped, 
the re-education of men for new occupa- 


tions, employment bureaus for cripples, the 
blind, etc., are a few, only, of the services 
this country will be called upon to render 
in an increasing measure in the next years. 


Already such work has been undertaken 
by the English and French governments. 
Queen Mary’s Work-shops at the Military 


Hospital, Brighton, for men who have lost 
their limbs in war; in the Auxiliary hospital 
similar up-building exercises 
Hospitals; the Walter Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C., etc. Canada has 
done most perhaps, having been engaged in 
retraining disabled soldiers for over three 
The U. S. has probably done least, 
though of all the 


ments, it has perhaps, the most nearly ade- 


at Rochampton; 


in French Reed 


years. 


as yet; Allied govern- 


University of California 


quate plan in organization and purpose. The 
government, through power delegated to 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
assumes the entire responsibility. 


“These courses of re-education and re- 
training are entirely voluntary on the 
part of the disabled man. If he desires 
to leave the hospital without training, 
he may do so. If after discharge and 
entering civil life, he finds he is handi- 
capped by reason of his injuries, he may 
still make application to the Federal 
3oard and receive training. While he is 
engaged in taking the course which he 
has elected he is supported by an allow- 
ance from the War-Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau. His allotments or allowances to 
his dependents are continued during his 
period of training precisely as if he 
were still in the Army or Navy. He is 
sent to a school, college, or technolog- 
ical institution which has been approved 
by the Federal Board and which has 
exceptionally good facilities for teaching 
the particular course which he has elected, 
or he is placed directly in the industry 
he has chosen, under the charge of 
skilled instructors; or in an office where, 
say, architecture is the business. His 
instruction is paid for, supervised, and 
looked after by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. It is thorough, 
practical in all its essentials, and de- 
signed to turn out a practical man in 
the line who can at once cash in 
on his newly acquired equipment in the 
way of trade or profession.” 

The Re-habilitation 
is opening district 
minister to the 
cations 


the Board 
receive and 
appli- 
Seven Districts have al- 
located, 
others are to 


Division of 
offices to 

individual cases as 
are made. 


ready been covering 20 


The 


states; 
follow. procedure of 
involves five possible steps; 
the disabled man of a course 


preliminary training to fit him 


re-education 
election by 
of training; 


for a definite occupation or pursuit; a 
probationary period of employment in_ that 
occupation; placement in suitable employ- 


ment for which he has been fitted; follow-up 
work to safeguard his interests. 

The very defi- 
nitely prescribed; (1) To prescribe and pro- 


Board responsibilities are 


vide suitable courses of vocational rehab- 
ilitation; (2) to make these courses avail- 
able without cost for instruction; (3) to 


provide such facilities and instructors as may 
be necessary to insure proper training; (4) 
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to pay, when, in its discretion, such payment 
is necessary, the expense of travel, lodging, 
subsistence and other necessary expenses of 
following the prescribed 
to provide for the placement 


persons while 
courses; (5) 
of re-habilitated persons in suitable occupa- 
tions; (6) to make or cause to be made 
studies, investigations and reports regard- 
ing the success and needs of such training; 
(7) to receive and report to Congress gifts 
fund for re- 
and dis- 


and donations to a “special 
habilitation” and (8) to 
burse the following funds: 


receive 


“$250,000 to be used by the Board ‘for 
renting and remodeling buildings and 
quarters, repairing, maintaining, and 
equipping the same, and for equipment 
and other facilities necessary for proper 
instruction of disabled persons’; $545,000 
‘for the preparation of instructors and 
salaries of instructors, supervisors, and 
other experts, including necessary travel- 
ing expenses’; $250.000 ‘for traveling 
expenses of disabled persons in connec- 
tion with training and for expenses in 
special cases of persons following pre- 
scribed courses’; $545,000 ‘for tuition for 
disabled persons pursuing courses in 
existing institutions, public or private’; 
$45,000 ‘for placement and _ supervision 
after placement of vocationally rehabili- 
tated persons’; $55,000 ‘for studies, in- 
vestigations, reports, and preparation of 
special courses of instruction’; $110,000 
‘for miscellaneous contingencies, including 
special mechanical appliances necessary 
in special cases for disabled men’; and 
$200,000 ‘for administrative expenses’.” 
The disabled man, with the approval of 

the Board, may elect to be trained in agri- 
culture, industry, 


commerce, transportation, 


or the professions. Every case will there- 
fore, be considered individually on its mer- 
its, by a local board made up of two repre- 
sentatives of the district office, one of whom 
will be a physician; and two representatives 
chosen from the locality, one of whom will 
be an employer, and one a representative of 
labor. 


any training; but for 


No one is to be compelled to take 
those who ask it, 
instruction will be free with service pay in 
addition, during the time of training. 


New Zealand, 


policies have been 


In Canada, Australia and 
and a few other places, 

pted with the purpose of getting cer- 
tain of these disabled soldiers onto the land. 
Our Federal Government has, as yet, no 
Gardening will certainly be 


A mod- 


matured plan. 


one objective in much re-education. 
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ification of the Federal farm-loan bank act 
is in contemplation. Secretary Lane is re- 
sponsible for the announcement that a pro- 
gram is in preparation looking to provid- 
ing farms for such of the returned soldiers 
as desire them and can use them to ad- 
vantage. The plan is being formulated by 
A. P. Davis, Director and Chief Engineer 
of the Reclamation service, assisted by an 
advisory board of which our Ellwood Mead 
of the University of California is chairman. 
For preliminary surveys and reports an ap- 
propriation of $200,000 has been made by 
Congress. 

Mr. Addison Mizner, a former San Fran- 
ciscan, is heading an enterprise at 
Florida, includes the making and 
equipping of a farm for the use of sightless, 
gassed and disabled soldiers. Manifold oc- 
cupations will be included and prepared for, 
a chicken ranch, a furniture factory, pot- 
tery works, 


Miami, 
which 





gardening, some phases of ani- 
mal husbandry, etc. The place is to be 
opened for applicants in the early winter. 
This, however, is a private, not government 
venture. 

The contemplation of all these efforts is 
stimulating; and should be particularly in- 
spiring to teachers. It is not just educa- 
tion that is offered; but education for some- 
thing. Along with this acquisition of a new 
skill, or of a re-directed skill, must go a 
renewed sense of self-respect that comes from 
being able to use it. Neither the disabled 
man, nor the general public, must think of 
it as a charity. It is a business proposi- 
tion just as the war-risk insurance is bus- 
iness. After the training has been completed, 
the man is to be inducted into an occupa- 
tion, not because he is maimed and desery- 
ing of sympathy; but because he is skilled 
and can render a service, earning and receiv- 
ing his wage as any other man. It is not 
more an individual necessity that the man 
be fitted to his job than it is a social ne- 
cessity that the man with his job is deserv- 
ing of his hire. 

The schools may learn a lesson of the 
value of an education that is purposed both 
by the learner and the instructor, one that 
has its clearly imaged goal, and that every 
of the procedure is shaped for ac- 
The principles that are valid 


detail 
complishment. 
valid in the 


in re-education, are equally 


original education. 







































































































A HISTORY OF YOUR SCHOOL’S PART IN THE WAR 


ALDEN H. ABBOTT 
Principal High School, Patterson, California 


HE high schools are doing much to help 
win the fight for democracy, and through 
their various war activities high school 
boys and girls are rising to surprising heights 
of unselfish patriotic endeavor and sacrifice. 
That this character development be carried 
over into the period following the war 
should be the hope and aim of all school peo- 
ple. Then the 
up the 
reconstruction 


humanitarian 
wounds, the 


task of binding 
tremendous problem of 
demand almost as high a 
degree of altruism at a time when the heroic 


will 


appeal of war will have been lost and the 
tendency will be to lapse into old ways of 
individualism and of selfishness. In other 


words, we need to supply some “moral equiv- 


alent of war.” 

Such thoughts and emotions as will lead to 
action in the form of human service may be 
fostered by a history of each school’s partic- 


ipation in the war. When our schools, which 


have responded so well in the present crisis 
that they will be called on with more as- 
surance in the future than they were in the 


old days, are asked to co-operate in making 
“democracy safe for the world”, a record of 
their war-time achievements should inspire and 
stimulate, 


athletic records, 


now in 


much as do not 
but future 
May it be possible, 
through proper publicity, that schools as well 
as individuals 


only the students school, 


generations of students. 
emulate 
each other, as communities do in Liberty Loan 
and other 


within schools may 


drives? Further, an adequate and 
record should remind teachers 
and administrators of what adolescent boys and 
and will do when the appeal comes 
in the right way and with sufficient 
task of such a 
should prove useful training in history 
and English. 


discriminating 


girls can 
urgency. 
“his- 


Incidentally, the writing 


tory” 

Granted that a history of the school’s part 
in the war is worth while, what shall be in- 
cluded I 


and how shall the problem be carried 


through to a successful conclusion? Of course 
each school, knowing best its own conditions, 
must decide the question of ways and means 


for itself; but a few hints may help. 


There are first of all the activities of indi- 


viduals. Unless certain boys and*girls have 


done something spectacular to “keep the home 





fires burning,” this part of the record may 
well be confined to a list of former students 
who are serving Uncle Sam and Democracy 
on land, on sea, and in the air, with possibly 
a brief statement of the achievements of each. 

So far as the school as an institution is 
concerned, there are many activities and events 
of interest, such as Liberty Loans and War 
Savings, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and the 
other six united war work agencies, conserva- 
tion of food, fuel, paper, tin foil, nut shells, 
etc. entertainments for war relief, first aid, 
dietetics, support of war-orphans, Belgian, Pol- 
ish, and Armenian relief, study of the causes 
of the war, talks in assembly, and special war 
courses, not to mention the ways in which we 
all have tried to apply the lessons of the 
war to our more traditional subjects and to 
make these minister more effectively to our 
great purpose, the winning of the war. Does 
not this enumeration of some of the ways in 
which schools have succeeded in helping point 
to the possibility of capitalizing present en- 
thusiasms for future use through a_ written 
record of actual accomplishment? 

3ut how? The initiative must in most cases 
come from the faculty; but the more the co- 
operation of the students is enlisted the better 
are the chances of success, and the more the 
students do the actual work the 
will profit from the itself, quite 
aside from the question as to whether pupils 
or teachers could write a better history. Of 
course the success of the plan will 
largely upon the stimulation and di- 
rection of one or more teachers; but most of 
the work would 


more they 
undertaking 


whole 
depend 
seem to devolve upon the 
students of American history, with the assist- 
ance of the English department in matters of 
style and literary form. 

While the committee system may be used, 
each committee being responsible for the exe- 
cution of a certain part of the task, the co- 
operation of a considerable number of people 
will be necessary in securing material, partic- 
ularly as many of the doings that are to be 
chronicled have already happened, though for- 
tunately they are matters of recent history and 
so remembered and noted down without great 
Current activities will 


difficulty. naturally be 


much easier to record. 


















A history must first of all be accurate. It 
must treat the subject adequately and yet in 
not too great detail. It must be interesting 
and readable or else it will go the way of 
It should 
be in such a form that it can be referred to 
easily, so that it will be apt to be read. 

The completed “history” may be preserved 
attractively in 


too many more elaborate histories. 


neatly and typewritten form. 


But it will be in more permanent and more 
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readable shape if it is printed in the local 
paper or, better yet, in the school annual, 
whether published during the war or not until 
the need for conserving paper, time, and 
energy is less imperative than now. A brief 
enumeration of the school’s patriotic activ- 
ities might well hang on the wall beside the 
roll of honor of those former students who 
are now enlisted in the service of their coun- 
try and of humanity. 


NEW MATERIALS AS A BASIS FOR ENGLISH TEACHING 


FORREST BAILEY 
Los Angeles, California 


PEAKING from a purely personal view- 

point, I must confess that I have never 

been able to look with favor upon courses 
of study, reading lists and other formalities by 
means of which we are accustomed to give 
to the teaching of English an appearance of 
regularity and precision. If you will agree 
with me so far as to admit that the things 
I have mentioned are a necessary evil which 
custom has forced must 
declare that they 


more of evil than of 


upon us, I go a 


step farther and have in 
them necessity—that 
they represent a custom more honored in the 
breach than the observance. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of “ma- 
terials” proper to form the basis of English 
teaching, I feel compelled to go a little way 
thing called 
“literary appreciation” really is and how far 
This 


is a very old question, but a still vital one. 
Indeed, the gist of the thesis which I here 


into the question of what this 


we are justified in trying to “teach” it. 


propose is precisely this—that literary appre- 
ciation, if it is genuine, is a purely personal 
matter in the end—a thing which depends upon 
individual perspective, rather than a thing which 
comes to us by tradition or as a result of our 
accepting conventional standards. My complaint 
against courses of study in literature is that 
they presuppose the desirability of conformity 
in taste—that they assume the existence of a 
standard of literary respectability. Once you 
make this assumption, you are bound logically 
to proceed to the establishment of a definite 
objective and the marking out of an itinerary. 
Such an assumption and such a procedure in- 
volve us at once, it seems to me, not only in 
an illusive foreshortening of the literary hori- 
zon, but in regrettable obscurities and insincer- 


ities. This is true because an objective, to be 


attainable to the many, must be capable of be- 
ing easily perceived, and the way to it must 
be clear and distinctly marked. 
simple, then, than to 
men have 


What more 
declare that whatever 
found desirable and attainable in 
the past is sufficient in itself and good enough 
for us to strive for today? It is a wide clear 
track. land- 
marks are conspicuous and cannot be missed. 


There is no other way. The 


If any of them appear fantastic or common- 
place or uninteresting or lacking in practical 
utility, acknowledge in all humility the inferior- 
ity of your judgment and dwell upon these un- 
attractive monuments till your spirit learns to ac- 
I consider that 
this is not an unfair statement of the atti- 
tude of university examination boards, of the 
makers of courses of study, and of all teach- 


cept what it cannot comprehend. 


ers of English who pay a slavish reverence 
to either the one or the other. 

The difficulty of such an attitude, both from 
the point of view of honest criticism and the 
point of view of honest pedagogy, is that 
it takes no account of the genesis or the 
As a matter of plain 
fact, no great work in any field of art was 


purpose of literature. 


ever produced in a spirit of servile imitation. 
Great books were never written to be “ap- 
preciated”. The sure touch, the stroke which 
marks sincerity in art and makes us aware 
of a personality, is to be recognized when- 
ever a writer or a painter or a_ sculptor 
gives his effort, in entire obliviousness of what 
the popular taste seems to demand, to the 
clear representation of the mood or the thought 
or the feeling which is within him struggling 
for expression. The cheap and the spurious 
result whenever an artist aims at the expres- 
sion of what suggests itself from without, as 


originating in the ambition for an audience 
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There are 
always a few real creators who set the fashion; 
the rest of the art-world is made up of imi- 
tators——‘“All that I have learnt from others”, 
said Paul Gauguin, “has been an imepdiment 
to me”’.—The genuine in art does not take ac- 
count of modes that already exist. Its concern is 
to get itself expressed in the most direct and 


or the mere desire to please others. 


It is for the hangers- 
on of art, then, to make a study of method 


entire manner possible. 
and to busy themselves in copying as soon as 
they think they understand the technical trick. 
By the same token, nobody ever succeeded 
in appreciating a piece of literature who set 
spirit of doing the accepted and 
Nobody but an intellectual snob 
of know- 
ing books recommended to him solely by the 
approval of our best 
Anatole 
who relates the 


about it in a 
proper thing. 


ever got any real satisfaction out 


literary circles —‘“The 


good critic”, France somewhere re- 


marks, “is he adventures of 


his soul among masterpieces”—Every person 
has a right to be his own critic in this high 
of ex- 


highways 


sense and to send his soul in search 


adventure in the and 
But what 
that is forbidden to 
dull 


point the way? 


hilarating 
byways of art. sort of adventure 


awaits the soul venture 


except where guide-books and time-tables 
It seems to me that we who 
pretend to teach appreciation of literature cus- 
tomarily put ourselves in the position of the 
megaphonic guides who point out the wonders 
rubber-neck wagon to the 


fleeting tourist. We have 


of the city from a 


bored and quickly 


our well planned routes of tour, our carefully 
selected “points of interest”, our ready “line 
of talk’- 


be, and we make the trip time after time with 


dull or entertaining as the case may 
visitors.—“Be- 
“These 
people 
You are here but for a 
back. Make the 


most of your opportunity, therefore, and look 


load after load of 


hold!” 


are the 


perfunctory 
we say in effect to our disciples. 
right-minded 


things which all 


come here to see. 


day and will never come 
your fill, so that you will be able to tell the 
folks back that 


here and seen ¢ 


home you’ve actually been 


verything about the place that’s 
Now I contend that this 


really worth seeing”. 


sort of thine is but a 


tor one 


shabby makeshift. I 


should prefer to wreck the wagon 


crowd loose to get 


first 


and turn th acquainted 


with the city at hand by intimate con- 


tact. 
Coming back to the 


question ,of literary 


taste and how to form it, it has often seemed 
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to me that we attach altogether too much im- 
portance to this phase of English teaching, or 
rather that we approach the problem with too 
much formality and therefore make too hard 
work of it—“One must renounce the bad taste 
of wishing to agree with many people”, said a 
seer whose name is because 
stupid as to 
turn his doctrines into a religion of war and 
hatred. In matters of taste adolescent boys 
and girls are natural non-conformists. The 
author of Christophe, that magnificent 
record of the growth of an artist soul, states 
this truth with convincing eloquence: “There 
life when dare to be 


now anathema 
his fellow-countrymen were so 


Jean 


is an age in we must 


unjust, when we must make a clean sweep of 


all admiration and respect got at second-hand, 
and deny everything—truth and untruth—every- 
thing which we have not of ourselves known 
Through education, and through 


everything that he sees and hears about him, 


for truth. 


a child absorbs so many lies and blind follies 
that 
wishes 


mixed with the essential verities of life, 
the first duty of 
to grow 


the adolescent who 


into a healthy man is to sacrifice 


everything.” 
If this is true, we are engaged in a fool- 
futile 


and 


appeal to 
that 
ground that admir- 
and 


ish and enterprise when we 


girls to admire this or 


masterpiece simply on the 


our boys 


ation is the proper thing. Even if you 


I will consent to give up our prerogatives of 
judgment in favor of formulas and a regard 
to propriety, young people are usually too naif 
and honest to our docility. Either 
they like a not. If the 


thing you offer them bears no sort of refer- 


imitate 
thing or they do 
ence to their own lives, if it does not fit into 
the perspective through which with untroubled 
eyes they look out upon the world, they will 
with thought or a_ regret. 
and it ill 


about 


reject it 
That 


becomes us as 


never a 
is the happy way of youth, 
teachers to set system- 


The 


thing we can do for the boy 


atically to force youth into other ways. 


very worst 


who wants to read about some new invention 


or seeks to lose himself in a gripping tale of 
him—‘“Here, 


Put 


war or adventure is to say to 
Archibald, 
that Lycidas 
Who he die? 
what is the two-handed engine at the door that 


you are wasting your time. 


magazine away and study your 


was Edward King? how did 


stands ready to smite once and smite no 


more?”’—For all he cares at the moment, 


Edward King might be a fishmonger and the 
two-handed engine might be an improved type 
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of sausage-machine. We simply have no right 
to disturb him with dry details of King’s wat- 


ery death at a time when his attention is 


legitimately employed on matters that touch 
him more nearly. And yet we all do this 
sort of thing in one way or another. We have 


to, in order to live up to our formula that 
literary taste is an end in itself to be gotten 
at by certain ritualistic observances prescribed 
by the course of implied in the 
report of the Board for Uniform College En- 
trance Requirements in English. 


study and 


I have said that our procedure in these mat- 
ters involves us in regrettable obscurities and 
Do not the 
uniform entrance requirements place us in the 


insincerities. Let me _ illustrate. 


position of condoning the literary offenses of 
James Fenimore Cooper? And yet do we not 
candid moments that 
Cooper wrote balderdash exclusively, in point 
of both 


least by our 


all admit in our more 


matter and style? Do we not, at 
silence, lend approval to the 
theory of the makers of courses of study that 
Edgar Allan Poe 


story art? 


short 
And yet who of us doesn’t know 


produced models of 


that Poe would have a hard time finding a 


market for pretty nearly every short story 


he ever wrote, if he were to try peddling his 
wares to the magazines of today? Some of 


Macaulay’s essays are usually regarded as 
necessary to the salvation of the young, and 
time or other 
experienced the ordeal of trying to make boys 
and girls “Clive” or 


Hastings”. I confess that I cannot 


we have all of us at some 


enjoy a_ stiff dose of 
“Warren 
think of either of those heavy, prosy, inaccurate 
shudder. As to Sir 
writings I remember 


expositions without a 


Walter, whose myself 
having read with keen relish when I was of 
high school age (by the way, I believe they 


were not included in the course of study in 


that remote and unenlightened epoch!), I 


suppose that every boy and girl ought in 
fairness to ride a tilt with Ivanhoe, if only to 
find out whether the Scott type of fiction is 
capable of thrill. But 
when I reflect that nothing on earth could 


induce 


inducing the familiar 


me to read a Waverly novel today, I 


am not disposed to be hard upon the ninth 
year youngster who finds “Ivanhoe” heavy 
going; I cannot insist with conscientious con- 
viction that nobody who fails to enjoy Scott 


hope for heaven. 


Consider the question from another angle. 
My request for a set of Ibsen for the school 


library was once turned down because Ibsen— 
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so it was alleged by the censorship—dwells 
upon themes which high school boys and girls 
would find “unpleasant”. Well, it may be; 
it is highly probable that there are a good 
many high school students who would find 
Ibsen uncongenial and unprofitable. But ob- 
serve that the objection in this instance seems 
to have rested on an assumption that all of 
Ibsen, simply because of the admission to the 
shelves, would have to be rammed down all 
the young throats in the institution. And this 
assumption is characteristic of the thinking 
of a good many people—censorship committees, 
course-tinkers and others—who hold _ them- 
selves responsible for the literary training of 
the young, whenever a writer living within 
the past twenty-five years is under considera- 
tion. As to Ibsen, let it be noted in passing 
bears 
upon the very world in which boys and girls 
are growing up without the aid of blinders. 
And Ibsen, moreover, is never 


that his outlook is always honest and 


smutty. Can 
the same be said of Shakespeare, whose com- 
plete works in unexpurgated editions are on 
the shelves of every respectable library? Is 
it not true besides that the plays of Shake- 
speare are wholly out of the reach of many 
young because of the very qualities 
that more experienced readers find in them? 
And yet, by 


readers 


censorship logic, familiarity with 
Shakespeare (“appreciation” being implied) is 
considered essential to the spiritual well-being 
of the boys and girls are 
forbidden to make acquaintance with the “un- 
pleasant” 


young, while all 


Ibsen! Only our “bardolatry’, as 
Bernard Shaw calls it, coupled with our need 
of appearing consistent with a generally false 
position on the subject of the 


capable of explaining such a situation. 


classics, is 


The other day I came across this interest- 
ing statement in “Hail and Farewell”: “Byron’s 
poetry conquered Europe, and today  every- 
body knows it to be 
may be that the 
possibly not 
to the 


irreverent 


illiterate doggerel” —It 


statement is too sweeping; 


everybody has actually attained 


knowledge which this 
takes for granted. But 


the statement as a statement has the merit of 


high plane of 


writer 


relating the adventures of George Moore’s soul 
among some of the masterpieces to which we 
stand committed by the uniform entrance re- 
quirements, and to just that extent the state- 
ment is good criticism. Would we dare offer 
pertinent comment on some of the 
fustian lines of “The Prisoner of Chillon”? Or 


would we dare to present to our pupils the 


at 2s 
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THE 


distinguished cad whom Maurice Hewlett has 
drawn in the character of Bendish as a just 
portrait of Lord Byron? 

In thus pointing out that our method of 
procedure involves us in insincerities, I do not 
mean to object to the retention of any par- 
ticular classic on the list. My objection is 
to the list as a whole, to prescribed lists in 
general, to the unliterary and unpedagogical 
attitude which makes prescribed lists necessary. 
When I am discuss new ma- 
terials as a basis for English teaching, I hope 
I shall not be required to produce a list. My 
plea is for the abandonment of the theory 
that “literary taste” can be “taught”, and of 
its corollary that there are certain great 
authors and masterpieces that everybody must 


asked, then, to 


know in order to lay claim to being educated. 


I would put literature in the schools on the 
that all art stands on in every 
that of the schools. I would 
ask that boys and girls be permitted and en- 
couraged to read widely, rather than that they 


should be 


short, I would stop trying to “teach” literature. 


same footing 


sphere except 


compelled to study narrowly. In 


There is just one field of English teaching 


where I feel that we are justified in hoping 


for valuable practical results, and that is the 


field of expression. By the word expression 
I mean to include all kinds of  self-activity 
that serve the purpose of releasing to the 


understanding of others the thought or the 


feeling that each of us has within. Here is 


a matter to which we can profitably give the 


utmost that we can spare of time and labor— 
a matter which tends constantly to get slighted 
while we are devoting ourselves so zealously 
to the problem of literary taste. 

that the 


addiction to 


I have sometimes suspected true 


explanation of our courses of 
lists for the 


study of literature is that we English teachers 


study and prescribed reading 


have not discovered any other large way of 


making our job look like an educational per- 
some ground for this 
fact that the “study” 
of literature came into fashion just about the 


formance. There is 


guess in the historical 
time when the study of Greek and Latin began 
to go out of fashion. 


Lest what I 
be objected to on the ground that my proposals 


have had to say thus far may 


are revolutionary and wholly negative, let me 


pause here for a word of defense. In the 


first place, the “revolution” I advocate is 
fortunately already well under way. I know 
of at least three high schools in one large 
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city where certain literature classes are be- 
ing conducted in the spirit of voluntary read- 
ing circles. The pupils in these classes are 
encouraged to go on literary explorations to 
find their own. It seems to me that the souls 
of these boys and girls are in a fair way 
to meet with thrilling adventures. The adding 
to our regular lists of an extensive advisory 
list for “outside reading” and the awarding 
of credits for voluntary reading accomplish- 
ment are a phase of the change that is taking 
place, and I suppose that all up-to-date Eng- 
lish courses provide accessories of this kind. 

I could cite innumerable instances to prove 
that the literary adventures do actually follow. 
I know a twelfth-year girl who, though hitherto 
a non-reader and professing to dislike fiction 
especially, recently discovered, under the stim- 
ulus of a little discreet encouragement, the 
delights that await the sympathetic reader of 
Joseph Conrad. It so happened that the me- 
dium of her discovery was the very book 
which I had warned her not to tackle as a 
first venture because of its structural diffi- 
culties—namely, Chance. I confess I was a 
this girl told me _ that 
novel she had ever read 
She is now proceeding with 
enthusiasm to a further acquaintance with Con- 


bit astonished when 
this the first 
with enjoyment. 


was 


rad. A boy in the same class reports a sim- 
ilar adventure in the discovery of Bennett’s 
Old Wives’ Tale. That critical discernment 


is not lacking in these young adventurers is 
evidenced in the report of the same boy that 
he subsequently read Clayhanger and Buried 


Alive and found them both by comparison 
sadly lacking. I know a tenth-year girl who 
became interested through her volunteer ex- 


cursions in the plays of Shaw and has read 


them all. I know a boy who is now setting 


about the task of 


reading everything ever 
written by the “unpleasant” Ibsen; another 
who has just completed a thrilling ramble 


through the plays of Galsworthy. But I need 
not multiply instances of what every teacher 
knows from personal observation. 

There is another particular in which I fear 
I shall be misunderstood. Whoever urges 
the importance of providing a place for the 
enjoyment of modern addition to 
the great classics is usually accused of waging 
upon the latter. That ought 
the case. I see why the classics 
should be into question except in the 
specific cases where we have been guilty of 
Indeed, 


writers in 


war not to be 
no reason 


called 


a sentimental and insincere reverence. 
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I believe that every pupil ought to be encour- 
aged to make acquaintance with the world’s 
literary masterpieces, but I am opposed to 
compelling him by formal devices to take an 
arbitrarily selected list and swallow it whole, 
under penalty of some imagined form of cul- 
tural ostracism. I firmly believe that we can 
arrive at a better “appreciation” of literature 
if we stop thinking about the end as a religious 
or moral one, which can be obtained by a 
compulsory ritual, and throw open the whole 
domain to whoever cares to enter. 

This seems to complete what I have to say, 
and yet I have hardly touched upon the sub- 
ject of “new materials”. As a matter of fact, 
it doesn’t so much matter, I believe, what 
our materials are, provided there are enough 
of them and our attitude toward them is right. 
But I must not evade the issue by taking refuge 
in generalities. I will close, therefore, with 
an attempt to say a few definite things about 
“materials.” 

I would add indefinitely to the present list 
of classics, till it begins to resemble a catalog 
or a directory more than it does a list. In 


other words, I would do away with the list. 


HILE each locality should take an 
active interest in Education, it is true 
that Education is the business of 

the State primarily and supremely. 
Discrimination against any child so that it 
does not have an equal opportunity to secure 
at least an elementary education is wrong 
and foolish. Discrimination of that very 
kind smears the school system of California 
with black spots of shame. Compulsory at- 
tendance extends only to those who reside 
within 2 miles of a school house, by the most 
direct travelled road; and because the strong 
and loving arm of the state is thus shortened, 
thousands of children are growing to man- 
hood and womanhood in squalid ignorance, 
while the unthinking boast of California’s 

pre-eminent state school system. 
California has shifted the burden of Edu- 


cation from the State to the counties and the 
listricts; and many of the counties are forc- 
ing the districts to carry an undue burden. 
Many districts are not doing all that they 
could do, while others are doing their utmost, 


but are not able to do enough because they 
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I would make accessible to the boys and 
girls all kinds of books and authors that have 
literary merit and some that have not. I 
would encourage, for instance, the reading of 
the following especially: newspapers, magazines, 
modern books about peoples and nations, modern 
poetry, modern drama, modern sociological 
writings of worth, biographies, books about 
books (a few), books about the war, books 
about great public characters, modern essayists 
(Chesterton, Huneker, Strunsky, Agnes Replier, 
Crothers, and any others who have written 
with charm and distinction), modern novelists 
—all the important ones, the short story writers, 
a few foreign writers in good translations, 
Mark Twain, Hudson’s The Purple Land, Con- 
rad’s A Personal Record, and Christopher 
Morley’s Parnassus on Wheels. 

It will be seen that I still leave every 
teacher and every pupil free to fill in the de- 
tails, till I come down to the last three— 
which constitute my own personal contribu- 
tion by way of a list. I feared I should come 
to it in the end. These three I insist that 
everybody shall read and enjoy. It is the 
only list I ever made, and I am proud of it. 









are rich in children and poor in assessed val- 
uation. In consequence, there is no such thing 
as reasonable equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for the children of the elementary 
schools of California. 

To illustrate and emphasize these condi- 
tions and to indicate needed changes, I use 
Los Angeles County, the county with which 
I am most familiar, and the 8 year period 
from July 1, 1910, to July 1, 1918. 

This period of time is a glorious one in 
the history of California, because it is a 
period in which our state government be- 
came vastly more democratic and more 
human. It is also a period of great educa- 
tional advance in spots in California. 

For the year ending June 30, 1910, the aver- 
age amount of money per unit of average 
daily attendance furnished to the elementary 
schools was $45. Of this sum the State furn- 
ished $17.04, the county $19.20 and the dis- 
tricts $8.76 

For the school year ending June 30, 1918, 
the total was $60.37, of which sum the State 
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provided $16.12, the County $16.06, and the 
districts $28.19. 

In that 8 year period the cost of elementary 
education increased $15.37, and the support 
given by the state decreased $.92, and by the 
county $3.14, while district support increased 
$19.43 per unit. 

For the current year, the assessed valua- 
tion of Los Angeles County is $839,059,694, 
and the average daily attendance for 1917-18 
is 81,543. The assessed valuation per unit of 
average daily attendance is $10,289. 8&6 dis- 
tricts have more, and 76 have less than the 
average valuation of $10,289. 

The range of variation runs from Mint 
Canyon District with $1093 to Beverly Hills 
with Mint Canyon Dis- 
daily attendance and 
Beverly Hills, 40. The following table lists 
the 26 districts of Los Angeles County, 
richest in children and poorest in money. 


$130,585 per unit. 


trict has 11 average 


Average Average 
Daily Valuation 
Attend- Per Unit 
dance. of A.D.A. 


Mint Canyon.... 1,093 
Live Oak ss 1,593 
San Francisquito 1,716 
Berane Diels... .ccccsccess 2,098 
Florence ... 

Graham 

Watts City 

Te | a > 
Alturas 

Llano 


30c Tax 
Will Yield 
Per Unit. 

$ 3.27 

4.77 

5.14 

6.29 

6.68 
7.14 
7.74 
8.80 
9.46 
9.85 
10.04 
10.06 


Districts 
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Honby 
Somerset 

Belle Vernon 
Sulphur Springs g 
Palomar 4,0 12. 
Downey 4,4 13.2 
Huntington Park City 712 4,526 3. 
Elizabeth Lake 15 4,529 13. 
Jefferson . 167 4,530 3.59 
PR, SUEY dnc cocscctsicncines 326 4,598 
Whittier City 946 4,609 
Peg Le sneer 202 4,748 
Soledad 21 4,809 
Hawthorne ....................¢41 4,952 
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Children attending the schools listed in the 


ibove table do not have average  educa- 


tional advantages. They are discriminated 
igainst outrageously and enormously. 
Omitting Watts City from the first table, 
the remaining 25 districts have 4358 units of 
attendance, only 10 less than 
Pasadena City School District. They are al- 
lowed 139 statutory teachers and 30 excess 


Pasadena is allowed 137 statu- 


average daily 


units, while 
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tory teachers. Their valuation is $16,288,150, 
and they can raise $48,664.00 by a special tax 
of 30c. Pasadena City School District’s valu- 
ation is $55,112,895, and it can raise $165,338 
by a tax of 30c. 


Average 
Daily 

Attend- 
ance. 

Beverly Hills.................. 40 

Wiseburn 

La Mirada 

San Marino 

La Ballona 

Llewellyn 

Tierra Bonita . 

Felton 


Assessed 30c Tax 
Valuation Will Yield 
Per Unit. Per Uuit. 
130,585 $391.75 
100,812 302.43 
100,851 300.75 
82,430 247.29 
76,619 229.85 
64,491 193.47 
63,875 191.62 
60,921 182.76 
50,626 151.87 
46,159 138.47 
39,485 118.45 
38,136 114.40 
35,854 107.56 
35,062 105.18 
34,354 130.06 
33,995 101.98 
33,897 101.69 
33,615 100.84 
33,509 100.52 
32,231 96.69 


Districts 


Hyde Park 

VeRmOn Cae ann 129 
La Puente 

Cerritos 

Arcadia City 

tedman 

East Whittier 

towland 

Rogers 


For the current year the state and county 
will pay to the 25 districts $143,020 and to 
Pasadena City School District, $140,870. 

The total income of the 25 districts will be 
$191,884. Pasadena City School Dis- 
trict’s be $306,208, or $114,324 
greater than the income of the 25 districts, 
although the difference in average daily at- 
tendance is only 10 units. The children in 
City School District are being 
taught by 235 teachers, and in the 25 districts 
by 180 teachers. 

The children of Pasadena City School Dis- 
trict are not treated too well, but the children 
of the 26 districts are treated far too poorly. 

The 20 listed that 
are poorest in children and richest in property. 

The 20 districts in the second table have 
an average daily attendance of 887 and an 
valuation of $42,009,320. Their 
ability to help themselves is nearly 4 times 
that of Pasadena City School District. 

Reasonable of opportunity does 
larger districts any 
more than among the smaller ones, as the list 


while 


income will 


Pasadena 


districts above are those 


assessed 


equality 
not prevail among the 
below will show. 
Relatively the state and county treat the 
foregoing 7 districts alike in paying money 
As districts their ability to help 
themselves is vastly different. Why should 


it be? Are not the children of Glendale just 


to them. 
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HON. WILLIAM D. STEPHENS 


GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA 


——— . 
[0 net nc cnc tn nnn nee te i 


as dear to the state as are those of Pasadena? 
Why then discriminate between them? 
Amount Per 
Unit that a 
Average Daily 30c Tax 
Attendance. Will Yield. 


City School 
Districts. 


Glendale eikonal ae ee . 1,498 $16.53 
Pomona ponctinasedcidaacsiae 1,457 18.10 
PTIOIRN, sivcssewnctainsinniciasindeinsn) 20.50 
Long Beach ..................... ‘eens, Se 22.70 
SUITE TR OUAIOE asiscccivececenisiicasinns 1,345 28.13 
Los Angeles .... cicdeeeeae ee 31.74 
OD ~ cccinisivieontiads on reece 4,868 37.85 


Probably the districts should supply the 
school plants, grounds, buildings and equip- 
ment. 


I suggest apportionment on the following 
basis: 


For 25 or less average daily attendance, $1500; 
for 26to 50 average daily attendance, $3000; 
for 51 to 75 average daily attendance, $4500; 
for 76 to 100 average daily attendance, $6000; 
for 101 to 130 average daily attendance, $7500; 
and for each additional group of 1 to 30 units 
of average daily attendance, $1500. 


\lso for each group of 220 units there 
should be an allowance of $1500, to provide 
or adequate supervision. 

This money should go into one of two 
funds, salary and expense. The salary fund 


should amount to not less than 80% of the 
sum apportioned. 
x foregoing scheme will require the state 
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and county to provide much more than they 
provide now, and will relieve the districts. 
The allowances should be given to districts 
only if they use them. Any district which 
proceeded to accumulate a surplus by under- 
paying its teachers, shortening its term, or 
by hiring too few teachers, or by any other 
action which would lessen the extent and 
content of Education should suffer the loss 
of its surplus. 

The suggested basis of apportionment is 
intended as a minimum. The actual require- 
ments of each district should be determined 
in July, and submitted to the superintendent 
of schools as a budget for his approval. The 
County tax should provide all that is needed 
above the fixed sum from the state. 

The proposed schedule contemplates larger 
expenditures for education. It contemplates 
the extension of educational opportunity to 
all children and not the curtailment of oppor- 
tunities now enjoyed by part of the children. 
Compulsory education without excuse on ac- 
count of distance will involve transportation 
of children who live beyond the 2 mile limit. 
Such transportation should be paid by the 
districts and the county should reimburse the 
districts. 

The state and the county will no doubt 
need to levy a direct tax. Whatever the need 
is, it should be met without hesitation. 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


In a French Village 

Sept. 28, 1918. 

Perhaps the readers of the “News” would 

be interested in a letter from a California 

School-man, who has the good fortune to 

be near the front, and to be associated with 
the French Army. 

I left 

bound 


the fourth of 
via England, to assist in 
the Y. M. C. A. I arrived 
23rd, was assigned to 


America on August, 
for France, 
the war-work of 
in Paris August and 
the French Army. 

Les 
“huts” 
The French 
government; the expenses are borne partly by 
the Y. M. C. A. and partly by 


from citizens. 


to the 
with the American troops. 
furnished by the 


Foyers du Soldat are similar 
maintained 


buildings are 


contributions 
There are now at 
these foyers with the French 


French 
1000 of 
troops. 

The to provide the Poilu with a 
place where he can find relaxation, entertain- 


least 
purpose is 


ment, reading, materials for writing, and light 
refreshments. In there is a li- 
brary; tables with pen, paper and ink, and a 


canteen. In the 


each foyer 
sold French to- 
bacco, chocolate, coffee and, in warm weather, 
cool, 

We are 
a little 
charming 


canteen are 
non-alcoholic drinks. 

from the 
that 
before the 


located not far front in 


French village must have been 


war. I need not 
describe the characteristic French village, with 


very 


its narrow winding streets and stone houses; 


its “eglise” with clock-tower the dominating 


feature. 3ut now it is a “deserted village”; 
walls cracked 
gaping 
3ut the 


French are using German prisoners to repair 


almost no civilians to be seen; 


and shattered; tile roofs with great 


holes; soldiers quartered everywhere. 


the damage, which seems a proper nemesis. 
Our built by the 
barrack But 


3oches 


foye r 3ritish as a 


was 


and canteen. when this village 


was captured by the and recaptured 
with the 
roof is full of holes made by the 
e’clat of the shells, look like 
mitrailleuse fire. 
Boches are retiring, they still 
nights. It is 
lying in bed 


from them, these buildings suffered 
rest. The 
and our walls 
pepper-boxes, the results of 
Although the 
pay us visits on clear a great 
to the 
whether 
There is a difference 
steady purr of the 


French motor and the jerky pulsation of the 


experience, and listening 


whir of the planes and wondering 


they are friend or foe. 


in sound between the 
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German. If you decide that you note a 
jerk in the sound, then you wait anxiously for 
the French 75’s to start an attack or for 
French avious to go after their prey with the 
mitrailleuses. And all the time you wonder 
whether they will drop torpedoes, and where! 
However, they seem to save the latter for 
bigger game than American  school-teachers! 
For Paris, doubtless! 

I am greatly impressed with the splendid 
spirit shown by the French soldier. It is im- 
possible for us Americans to realize what they 
have been through. They throng the foyer 
every evening and always have a greeting 
for the American. If we are out of tobacco 
or matches, or whatever they may desire, they 
smile, shrug their shoulders and simply 
“aut Past 

I “mess” 


say, 


with a group of non-commissioned 
officers and must say they are as fine a lot 
of men as one could wish to meet. Their uni- 
form courtesy to me is greatly appreciated. 
There are no Americans 


director 


fellow- 
and it 
I am glad 
to say that I am making “des progrés”. 

On the other hand, I have a class of off- 
cers and men in English, which is quite popular. 


here—my 
nothing but French, 
surely is “up to me” to talk French. 


speaks 


I have done a great deal of language teach- 
ing in my day, but it is a new experience 
and conduct the 
I raise many a smile 


to teach my own language 
class in a foreign one. 
with my “faux pas”. 

that all this Y. 


M. C. A. work over here is not only fascinat- 


In conclusion let me say 


I were 
from the 


ingly interesting but most valuable. If 
a Minister, I'd preach a 
text, ‘He 


to praise 


sermon 
even the wrath of 
Him”, for out of terrible 
Armageddon of battle, engendered by the 
wrath of men, I verily believe He will bring 
forth 
ment. 


maketh men 


this 


some results for 


civilization’s better- 


An international brotherhood is coming. 
nations 
Towards the cementing of 
Soldat is 


well 


America and France will be the two 


most closely allied. 


this alliance the Foyer du making 


a great contribution. It is managed by 


unselfish men, many of whom have given up 


large business interests to come to France. 


I bespeak from my readers their hearty sup- 


port when the next campaign comes for funds 
for the Young Men’s 
War Work. 


Christian Association 


Herpert O. WILLIAMS, 
Principal Sacramento High School. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
EIGHTH GRADE 


One of the late problems with which edu- 
cators are wrestling is the question of Vo- 
cational Guidance. The definitions of this 
intangible thing vary, but in the end they are 
rather similar. There seems to be an under- 
that the aim is to direct the man 
or woman to the corner made for him or her. 
Likewise there is a considerable range of 
opinion as to when such guidance should be 


standing 


given and whether it should be direct or in- 


direct. 
There is a sense in 
both opponents on this 
cational 


with 

Vo- 
begin 
should so 


I agree 
vital question. 
guidance, to my mind, should 
the first and 
the eighth Motivation is 
the best means of which I know to equip the 


which 


indirectly in grade 


continue to grade. 
youth to earn a livelihood in the elementary 
grades. 

Eighth grade graduation, however, proves a 
the lives of 
Neither they parents 
are very familiar with the power gained through 


great milestone in multitudes of 


our pupils. nor their 


more advanced training nor are they acquainted 


with the needs of the commercial and indus- 
trial world. Economic pressure or the love 
of spending money lures the boy or girl of 


fifteen to a petty job which offers nothing but 
a pittance on Saturday evening. 

For these reasons, formal instruction in seg- 
regated classes should be given both to boys 
The pupil 
should be brought face to with his 
own powers and limitations by an analytic study 
of self, which, of final at 
this age. But, decidedly, a boy, if he is very 


and to girls in the eighth grade. 


here face 


course, cannot be 


deficient in Arithmetic knows it, and he can 


see that he is not a_ potential expert at 


Bookkeeping. Similar examples in other lines 


are available. Such questions as promotion, 
efficiency and success should be discussed. 
The blind alley jobs should be surveyed so 
that the youth can understand the disadvan- 
tage of deserting education for such work. 

The most important work in such instruc- 


tion is a survey of the needs for manual 


and professional labor in the given community. 


The qualifications, physical, intellectual and 
ethical for each line of work should be made 
clear The remuneration for beginners and 
the chances of promotion should be investi- 
gated. Such a survey awakens ambitions, and 


interests the student in higher education. Pu- 


pils who thought high school altogether un- 
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necessary find many reasons why they should 
attend high school. Then they have some 
ideas as to subjects in high school which will 
be the greatest aid to the man in a certain 
career; while if no concrete instruction in 
vocational guidance has been given, the pupil 
—as many of us have done 





-takes a subject 
because his friends do or because he is curious 
to know what the name of the subject means. 
Later the unguided knowledge 
“Why didn’t some one tell me?” 

The objection 
grade pupils are making a 
That is not altogether false; but 
many pupils must make choices, and intelligent 
choices in the 
driftings. 


seeker says, 


raised that eighth 


capable of 


may be 
not 
choice. 


better than 


motivated 


eighth grade are 


aimless Besides training 


is never lost: a certain who graduated 


hated to 


man 


in a medical college and practice 


medicine failure when he turned 
his scientific training to agriculture. He proved 


a blessing to 


was not a 


his community and amassed a 
modest fortune. 

Vocational guidance in the eighth grade does 
not eliminate all need for careful guidance in 


the high school. 


Ciara M. Love, 
Oakland Vocational High School, 


ASSEMBLY BILL 1013 IS DEAD 
MARK KEPPEL 


months work, the educa- 
the State killed A. B. 
1013, or No. 17 as it was known on the bal- 
lot. The substitute bill No. 18 was defeated 
also, but not through any fault of the educa- 
tional 


After eighteen 


tional forces of have 


forces of California. They supported 
They kept the faith. It received 

thousands than 
for No. 17. Many of the teachers sup- 


ported the bill reluctantly, because they were 


it loyally. 


many more votes were 


cast 


afraid it might not work according to expec- 
tation, and because it contained the provision 


for an autocratic and undemocratic State 
Board of Authorization. 

The defeat of both measures leaves the 
school situation as it was before the legis- 
lature of 1917 convened. 

The Committee of 15 express to the 


teachers and the friends of education through- 


out the State of California its heartfelt and 
most grateful appreciation and thanks for 
their brave, self-sacrificing and heroic work 


in behalf of the schools. 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED 
SOLDIERS 

The articles elsewhere in this issue on “The 
Re-education of Returning Soldiers’, were in- 
spired by a reading of copies of “The Voca- 
tional Summary” published monthly by the 
Federal Board for vocational education, and 
by an article in a recent number of “Orchard 
and Farm” by Hon. Franklin K. Lane, on 
“Work and Homes for our Fighting Men”. 
Both are stimulating contributions to the liter- 
ature of “After Victory, What?” Government 
purpose to help soldiers to help themselves, 
intelligent direction of industrial skill, land 
for the home-seeker, and training for profitable 
use of the land, ownership in promise, on long 
term payments, and federal responsibility for 
irrigation and equipments, constitute an ex- 
tensive program, But the U. S. government 
has become accustomed to large programs, and 
the suggestion wears upon its face, grounds 
for confidence, 

The Vocational Summary, noted above, is 
primarily concerned with the educational and 
training aspects of the returning soldiers. The 
theme of most of the 24 pages of the October 
issue is “Problems of Vocational Re-habilita- 
tion’; the procedure and _ responsibilities of 
the Federal Board; the handicapped soldier and 
the job, work for cripples, some results of 
retraining, relation of his disabilities to possible 
occupations for the returned soldier, old sol- 
diers’ homes and the new, courses for train- 
ing for disabled soldiers, re-education courses 
in Canada, their education for gardening, re- 
training in England, war-training under the 
Federal Board,—are some of the leading arti- 
cles; supplemented by important information on 
the working of the Smith-Hughes Act. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 

An astonishing amount of educational material 
has been, and continues to be issued from the 
government printing office, through the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior. An- 
other feature of the government’s service for 
education that is deserving of note, is the ready 
and continual co-operation of the several de- 
partments of the Federal Government in such 
services for the schools. 

For several months, periodically, special 
sheets of civic lessons have been sent out and 
these are now issued as bulletins of the De- 
partment of the Interior, under the caption of 
Lessons in Community and National Life. The 
“Lessons” have been prepared under the ed- 
itorial direction of Charles H. Judd, director 
of the School of Education, and Leon C. Mar- 


shall, Dean of the School of Commerce, both 
of the University of Chicago. It is a worthy 
venture admirably carried out. It plans to 
reach, in systematic instruction, every school 
child from the fourth grade through the high 
school. In the words of the Introduction to 


the series, “they are intended first of all to 
lay the foundations for an intelligent enthus- 
lasm for the United States; secondly “‘to bring 
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industry into the schools in a way that will 
appeal to the intelligence of pupils, and will 
intellectualize all later contact with practical 
affairs’; and thirdly, “to create a sense of 
personal responsibility”. To these ends there 
are presented, in short sketches, certain descrip- 
tions of the facts of national and community 
life. Each lesson is a unit, brief, simply told, 
effectively arranged, accompanied by lists of 
generally accessible references, and questions 
suggestive of problems in the Common Life. 

It would be tedious to the reader to include 
here the list of topics of even one series of 
these lessons. They cover a wide range of 
subjects, from caste systems of Society to 
aeroplanes; from Colonial industries to the U. 
S. Steel corporation; from raw materials to 
the manufactured product; from meat-packing 
to the conservation of human beings; from 
family life to the Commission form of gov- 
ernment; production, marketing, consumption, 
etc. The entire series makes a rich offering, 
strikingly graded to different ages, maturities, 
and _ intelligences. One is astonished at the 
simplicity, directness and scientific exactness 
of the stories. It is all in story form and 
of appealing interest. It is real civics with 
the formal text-book qualities left out. The 
lessons are evidently prepared by people who 
are teachers as well as scientists. There are 
approximately 10,000,000 children in_ school 
grades that should be reached by these exer- 
cises. 

Copies may be purchased through the Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, ~ C,, 
at the quoted prices for each leaflet; one copy 
5c; two or more copies 3c each; 100 copies 
$2.00; 500 copies, $5.00. 

Lessons in Community and National Life, by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, in Co-operation 
with the United States Food Administration. 


Series A. For the upper classes of the High 
School. 
Series B. For the Lower high school. 


Series C. For the Intermediate grades of the 
elementary schools, pp. 264. 15c. 


PLAY AS A PREVENTIVE OF CRIME 

The following “Proclamation” in regard to 
safeguarding children against the tendency 
of lawlessness in war time, was recently issued 
by Mayor John F. Hylan, of New York City: 

“To parents and guardians of the children 
of the city of New York: 

“WHERRFAS, the United States being engaged 
in war, we recognize the necessity of safe- 
guarding our children from the dangers of 
moral laxity, and the increase of juvenile crime, 
incident to war-time conditions; and 

“WHEPFEAS, appreciating at all times the ob- 
ligations of developing our children along 
lines of healthy, normal, physical and moral 
development, we recognize the present special 
necessity for great care and attention for their 
proper guardianship and in _ directing their 
leisure time away from the tendencies of ju- 
venile crime. 
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“As Mayor of the 
fore, urge all 


City of New York, 
parents and guardians 
dren to increase their efforts in providing 
healthy play activities for their children and 
to give their hearty co-operation to all agencies 


I there- 
of chil- 


woking for this cause during the period of the 
war.” 
This proclamation by a civil officer, reveals 


an interesting adherence to the soundness of 
the educator’s plea, that all true, wholesome, 
well-directed play is both educative and re- 
generative. To have established the principle 
for the war period, will make easier its con- 


tinuance for after-the-war. 


PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS AS MEANS 
OF TEACHING 
Before the department of rural education of 
the N. E. A. at Pittsburgh this summer, a 
paper was read by W. S. Taylor of the Penn. 
State College, that was not only timely but 


.f pedagogically sound contents. Though the 
sllustrations are mainly taken from, and the 
applications mostly made to, teacher training 


for agriculture, the 
seem equally valid in 
for any other 


conclusions as to 
the training 


method 
for teachers 
part of the training school 
curriculum or indeed for the academic cur- 
riculum of any secondary or higher school. 
Dr. Snedden is quoted in the beginning of 
the article, describing the term “project” as 


meaning “A unit of educative work in which 
the most prominent feature is some form of 
positive or creative achievement,”’; and the dis- 
cussion is closed with a composite of defini- 
tions, paraphrasing Dr. Dewey and Dr. Kirk- 
patrick to the effect that “The acid test of 
good teaching is to leave the student with 
the desire to know more, and to enable him 
to sense problems quickly and to attack and 
solve them in the most economical way.” 
Throughout the discussion bristled with 
striking phrases, and marks of a rich exper- 
ience. “Not your project” he says, to the 
instructor, “but his own project, it is that 
interests the student’. “Big projects are made 


up of a series of problems; 
problems when _ solved, 
out of the project”. 
develops self 


and the series of 
comprise the working 
“The problem-project method 
assurance initiative, the ability 


to do constructive thinking, the power to or- 
ganize and the power to systematize.” 

This brief note is based upon the publication 
of Mr. Taylor’s paper in “school and society” 


for October, 1918. 


Science Teaching by George W. Twiss almost 


wholly and “The Motivation of School Work” 
by H. B. Wilson and G. M. Wilson, largely 
and most of Dr. Dewey’s educational writings, 


are other examples of the nature and meaning 
of the “problem” as the means of education. 
There are some things that must be taught to 
pupils, more or less arbitrarily; but the one 
effective instrument of education is the reaction 


of the individual upon actual life conditions, 
understanding them, resolving them and using 
them. Hypothetical problems can never en- 


tirely take the place of real ones. 


THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
Within comparatively recent years, 
pecially since there began an aroused 


and es- 
interest 
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in vocational education and vocational guidance, 
we have grown accustomed to think of the con- 
tinuation school as a legitimate and alto- 
gether useful form of public education; extend- 
ing the years and opportunities for schooling, 
and in an effective way articulating the lesson 
learning of the schools with the wage-earning 
or other arts outside the _ schools. Faith in 
this institutional device has, too, been much 
strengthened by the activities of the Federal 
Board, and a growing conviction that all pur- 
poseful labor is education, and its corollary that 
formal exercises of the schools to be educative, 


must look to the uses of life, either economic 
or other. Through the _ public continuation 
school, the short termer becoming a wage 
earner has an opportunity to extend his edu- 
cation and still continue his profitable labor, 
to be made more profitable, perhaps, by related 
and congenial studies. 

Now comes one Ross L. Finney, with an 
article in “School and Home Education”, ser- 


iously and critically, but sanely calling in ques- 
tion the supposed virtues of these schools. He 
brings three distinct charges, and argues them 
with something of convincing clearness. 

First, as it has been imported 
country, and developed since, it 
preparation for civic responsibility. 

Second, it is a caste-maker; as it 
it tends to accentuate the 


into this 
affords no 


operates, 


cleavage between 


social strata. 

Third, training for a rich and satisfying par- 
ticipation in modern culture is precisely what 
it does not afford. 

All of our citizens must be trained to take 
their part in the government; no mere ele- 
mentary education is adequate to the _ task; 
hence secondary education must be made uni- 
versal. It is further necessary to the success 
of democracy, that there be built up a large 


common interest on the part of all our 
people. “Our science, our literature, our art, 
our ideals, our social science, are too extensive 
and too mature for children. Unless the 
adolescence of all our people is elevated to 
the acquisition of this culture, the common 
sharing so needful to democracy will be im- 


possible. Continuation Schools are utterly in- 
adequate to this task also.” The author would 
say of such schools, they are better than 


nothing for thousands of foreshortened courses; 
but they are not enough. 

Three reasons are given why our educators 
are satisfied with so fractional an advance as 


a mere continuation school; they lack social 
insight, a vision of the community of interest 
principle; they lack a conception of the ideal 
order that democracy promises to bring forth; 
and third, they lack faith, a belief that what 
ought to be done, can be done, 

Mr. Finney’s thesis is worth a hearing, what- 


ever may be the reader’s conviction. 


Following the already long-drawn-out dis- 
cussion of the possible Prussian sources of our 


American elementary education ideas, first by 
Dr. Judd, in his “‘Development of our Demo- 
cratic School System”, by Dr. Paul Monroe, 


Dr. Judd and others, in 
and minor periodicals, 
elaborate 


“School and Society” 
there comes now an 
20-page article in the “Educational 
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Review”, (November 1918) by Arthur J. Jones 
of the University of Pennsylvania, on “Are 
Our Schools of Prussian Origin’. It seems to 
be a purely academic question of historical 
sources, having a minimum only of professional 
interest. Yet the one who with 
origins of our educational and the 
growth of democratic our schools, the 
discussion worth-while. 


is concerned, 
practice, 
ideals in 
is suggestive and 


In the “American 
a magazine 
devoted to 
a series of 
War 
jected, 2 
education”’ 


City” for 
published in New York City, 
Municipal interests, is 
articles, on “Preparing for After- 
progress”. Eighteen discussions are pro- 
of which are “After-war problems of 
and “increasing and improving fa- 
cilities for public recreation’’. School people 
particularly will be interested and watching 
for their appearance. 


October, 1918, 
and 


announced 


In the September issue of the “London Edu- 
cation” appeared a striking report of a con- 
ference of 400 English teachers on “New Ideals 
in Education”, Chief interest seems to have 
centered in a description and critical exposition 
of certain “experiments in education’ in se- 
lected schools. These experiments’ included 
“group work in large infant classes’’; self-activ- 
ity in an elementary school; “a 
student “the new education scheme in 
the army’, ete. In no part of the world per- 
haps, will be found clearer forward-looking 
ions or more ggressive intelligent 
school improvement, than under the 
leadership of H. A. L. Fisher, 
the English Board of Education. 


co-operative 


class”; 


vis- 
effort, at 
inspiring 
President of 


From Sargent’s Handbook of American Private 
Schools, 1918, is taken a list of 
formation concerning experimental 
this country. The list includes 
schools, not all of which can be justly des- 
cribed as_ scientifically experimental schools, 
evaluating results and weighing evidence. But 
they all diverge more from the tradi- 
tional or conventionally organized agency. They 
are “modern” in the sense that they have 
been organized 1905, and are planned 
and managed on lines representing one or an- 


other of the current efforts at vitalizing school 
education. 


In the 
learning 


valuable in- 
schools in 
nearly 40 


or less, 


since 


Moraine Park School (Dayton, O.) 
is made to grow out of native activity 
and inquisitiveness, with self-government, a 
stockholder’s garden, a school bank, ete. The 
University Elementary School in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; the unique work of Dr. 
Ernest Horn in stimulating the use of ex- 
perimental schools, in Iowa and distant parts 
of the U. S., the schools of Organic Educa- 
tion under the direction of Mrs. Marietta L. 
Johnson, at Fairhope, Alabama, at Montclair, 
New Jersey, Greenwich, Conn., and Washington, 
D. C., and the service of the “Bureau of Edu- 
ational Experiments” of New York City, are 
only of the interesting attempts to 
learning rational and natural. Earnest 
teachers everywhere, will be interested in and 
profited by a more intimate acquaintance with 
the -work of the group. 

Should there be a desire for further informa- 


a few 
make 


tion, the “‘News’”’ will, in a future issue publish 
a full list of these schools and their leaders. 


An interesting document is being distributed, 
being Bulletin No. 23, of the Calfornia State 
Board of Education for 1918-1919, comprising 
documents relating to vocational education for 
the State. It includes general information 
concerning the administration of vocational 
education in California; regulations concerning 
such education in the public Intermediate and 
Secondary schools; requirements for teachers 
of vocational subjects; plans for the _ super- 
vision of vocational courses in Agriculture; and 
plans for the training of vocational teachers. 
It includes, also, a directory of the executive 
staff for such instruction and supervision. 

The bulletin constitutes a complete 
admirably arranged manual of these new 
tions of the State Board of Education, 
under the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. It considers courses of study, condi- 
tions of entrance; full time, part-time, co- 
operative and other courses or classes; estimated 
funds available; teacher training for the diff- 
erent forms of vocational education; State 
supervisors, their functions and qualifications 
and the distribution of moneys. It is a docu- 
ment that no one interested in this educa- 
tional plan can afford to be without. 

Address, State Board of Education, 
mento. 


and 
func- 
acting 


Sacra- 


The Kansas State Normal School 
a monthly periodical called 
often has surprisingly good material. Number 
43, for October, 1918, is given over to ‘“Meth- 
ods in Physics and Elementary Science”. For 
teachers in the upper elementary grades and 
the lower high school, it should be found very 
suggestive. Among the more important articles 
are “Progressive changes in the teaching of 
physics”; physical science in the grades; man- 
uals of problems; household physics; laboratory 
experiments and equipments, etc. 

Address “Teaching”, State Normal 
Emporia, Kansas. 


publishes 
“Teaching”. It 


School, 


Miss Lillian E. Tingle, Director Department of 
Household Arts, University of Oregon, submitted 
to the National Council of Education, a brief 
but valuable list of books for thrift teaching 
which will appear in the volume of proceed- 
ings of N. E. A. for 1918; but which has 
advance publication in the report of the com- 
mittee on Thrift Education. It includes 18 
entries, all suitable for instruction or study 
by young people of the upper’ elementary 
grades or the high school, or for reading by 
parents and _ teachers. There is probably no 
other list, so nearly within reach of all schools 
or families and equally good. Teachers of 
almost any grade of classes will find Miss 
Tingle’s bibliography suggestive and usable. 


Teachers of geography will 
by S. S. Fisher of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
in the Journal of Geography for Nov. 1918, 
particularly valuable, on the results of the ro- 
tation of the earth, and its spheroidal shape. 
In the two pages there is given material 
enough for an extended series of lessons in 
mathematical geography. 


find an article 
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lections from some of the best known writers, 
descriptions of people in campaign, discussions 
of underlying motives, stories of great Generals, 
and of the work of the Red Cross. The dogs, 
horses and pigeons come in for their share of 
credit. The book is attractive, and the photo- 
graphs add to its value. 


A Course in Citizenship and Patriotism, by Ella 

Lyman Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, Fanny 

E Coe, Mabel Hill, Mary McSkimmen, 

Houghton Mifflin Co. Pages 386. Price $1.50 
This book with an introduction by Wm. How- 
ard Taft, is a revised edition of the one issued 
four years ago. It involves well worked out 
plans of instruction, month by month, and is 
carried through all of the elementary grades, 
bringing out in the various. selections, the 
essentials of good citizenship. The basis is 
found in a syllabus, originally printed by the 
Bureau of Education in 1912. This new edi- 
tion meets the changed spirit of times in 
light of the world war. The book deals in 
the every-day problems of home and com- 
munity life, in their relation to child activity 
and enlarges in the later school grades, in 
showing the relation of the state to the 
community and the ties of internationalism as 
they affect world development. The selections 
both in verse and prose, and the suggestions 
for morning talks as well as the topics to 
be considered and references for reading, are 
well chosen. 


From Isolation to Leadership. By John Holla- 
day, Latane Doubleday-Page and Co. Pages 
215. Price $1.00. 

This is a review of American formed policy 

by the Professor of History in the Johns Hop- 

kins University. In such chapters as Origin 
of the Policy of Isolation, Formulation of the 

Monroe Doctrine, the Open-door Policy, The 

Pan-Americanism, and The War Aims of the 

U. S., the author sets out in clear form the 

basis of those economic, social and govern- 

mental conditions as underlying our national 
development. To students of history and econ- 
omics and those interested in state-craft, the 
book will prove most interesting and readable. 


Once Upon a Time Animal Stories. 
Sherwin Bailey. Milton 
Pages 145. Price $.60. 

This latest of the Milton Bradley story books 

is one of the best of a wonderful series. From 

the first story, “How the Eagle Went Hungry”, 
to the last, “Why the Bear Sleeps all Winter’, 
the book never lags in real _ interest. The 
book is adapted for use either as a _ supple- 
mentary reader or for the “story telling” period. 

It should be in every public and school library, 

and in every primary grade throughout the 

country. The book would be appreciated by 
any child as a birthday or Christmas gift. 


By Carolyn 
3radley Company. 


Junior Songs. 
Cornell 
pany. 

This is a 

for use in 


Hollis Dann, Professor of Music, 
University. American Book Com- 
Pages 207. Price. 

valuable collection of song material 
schools and homes. Especially are 
designed for use with changing 
Part I is devoted to songs for un- 
voices in unison. Part II comprises 


the songs 
voices, 
changed 


4-part songs for unchanged voices. Part III 
made up mainly of 4-part songs, and those in 
which the bass voice is essential to the com- 
pletion of the harmony. Part IV songs adapted 
for three parts with or without accompaniment. 
Part V community songs and hymns. Great care 
has been taken in choosing and grading the 
material. The community songs will be found 
especially attractive at this time. 


The Beacon Fifth Reader, by 

Ginn & Company. 312 pages. 72¢c. 
This is the last of the series in the Beacon 
Method, including phonetic charts, letter sheets, 
word builders, reading chart, perception cards, 
a primer and five graded readers. The fifth 
book contains stories of literary merit by 
writers of unquestioned reputation, whose ma- 
terial has been selected because of its suit- 
ableness for pupils of the early grammar grades. 
The vocabulary is admirable. The mechanical 
execution of the book leaves little to be de- 
sired. The print is clear, and the illustrations 
are to be commended, not only as illustrating 
the text, but as specimens of art, Beacon’s 
Fifth Reader offers interesting reading for 
either childhood or youth. 


James H. Fossett. 


The Text-Book by Hall Quest. 
Company. 245 pages. $1.40. 
The author of this book has become well 
known, both from his lecture room, and for his 
treatment of “Supervised Study” in an earlier 
volume. This work “analyzing as simply and 
comprehensively as possible the reasons for the 
prominence of the text-book in American edu- 
cation” considers “how to use and judge it”; 
and in nine discriminating chapters, discusses 
the subject historically, its methods of supply, 
selection of texts, the use of a text-book, as 
a tool, as a guide and as a source of knowl- 
edge; as a means of interpreting truth, and 
as inspiration. It is a study of the beaten 
path of professional books, is judicial in tone, 
offers numerous “problems”, and has to do 
with school-room practice in a helpful way. 


The Macmillan 


CURRENT LITERATURE ON EDUCATION 

1. Co-operation 
Frank E. 
tober, 1918. 

2. The Project Method, by Wm. H. 
patrick, Teachers College Record, 

3. The Junior High School 
munities, by M. B. Hillegas, 

4. Education and Society, 
School and Society, October, 

5. New Ideals 
ference, London 
tember. 

6. Manual Training and Vocational Education, 
by Arthur B. Mayo, Manual Training Maga- 
zine, October. 

7. Our Country’s 
(Editorial) Bulletin 
Corporation Schools. 

8. The Ultimate Aim 
L. Finney. Educational 

9. A New Age, 
Herriott, 
Nov. 15, 


in School 
Spaulding, School 


Administration, by 
Review for Oc- 


Kirk- 
September. 
in Small Com- 
ibid. 

by J. E. 
1918. 

in Education, Report of 
Journal of Education, 


Bogin, 


Con- 
Sep- 


Most Pressing Problem, 
National Association of 


in Education, by Ross 
Review, November. 

A New School, by Edward 
Lyons, France, American Schoolmaster, 
1918. 
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May Pole, Grammar School, 
Freehold, N. J. 


Teachers’ Class, 
Springfield, Mo, 


The Victor serves indoors, outdoors, winter 
or summer, rain or shine, in work or play 


The Victor in the schools is ‘An ever present help in time 
of trouble”’ in every phase of schooi work. Always ready, never 


weary, pleasing and serving little children, big children, teachers 


and parents alike. 


Christmas with the boys in the trenches is just a bit hard 
to contemplate, but the lives of the children must 
not be darkened by the War Cloud. The 


Victrola will brighten many gloomy hours if it is 





systematically used. Is there any other single 
thing that can do so much, please so many, 


and contribute so richly to education? 


For full information, write 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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The United War-Work Campaign, now on, 
is one of the most significant movements be- 
gun during the period of the war. Seven 
American organizations have united to raise 
$170,500,000, to be devoted to relief work. These 
organizations with their leaders, are: Amer- 
ican Library Association, Dr. Frank P. Hill; 
Knights of Columbus, Archbishop Muldoon and 
Wm. P. Larkin; Jewish Welfare Board, Mor- 
timer L. Schiff; Salvation Army, Commander 
Evangeline Booth; War Camp Community Ser- 
vice, Myron T. Herrick; Young Men’s Christian 
Association, George W. Perkins; Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, Mrs. Henry T. 
Davidson. 

While each of these organizations has done 
everything possible to raise funds in _ its 
own way and distribute them to the best 
advantage it has been felt that a concerted 
movement would not only result in large finan- 
cial returns but in bringing together upon a 
common footing, these various endeavors. 
The war has thus done much to unite toward 
one great end, organizations that have not 
always worked in complete harmony in details. 


The Teachers’ 
the English 


Pension Scheme 
Board of Education, 
tain interesting features: it is 
tory, involves no payment to 

teachers; retiring at 65 years of age, after 
40 years of service, the teacher would receive 
half the average of the preceding five years of 
salary; men and women are to be treated alike. 
The provisions extend to all grades of teach- 
ing except the Universities. |. ae a ee 
Fisher, President of the Board of Education, is 
various’ official undertakings a 
understanding of the 
political 
people 


proposed by 
presents cer- 
non-contribu- 
any fund by 


showing in 
statesmanlike 
and civic and 
the English 


economic 
means of education for 
that is refreshing to all. 


Mention has been made in our 
the recommendation of the N. E. A. 
be under the general government a 
of Education properly officered 
A bill has been prepared by 
Georgia, and introduced, 
ions: for a Secretary of 
Assistant Secretaries; 
embassies abroad; 
the States in the 
Americanizing of 


columns of 
that there 
Department 
and financed. 
Senator Smith of 
making such provis- 
Education, and three 
attaches to American 
systematic co-operation with 
abolition of illiteracy; the 
immigrants; for equalizing 
educational opportunities throughout the States; 
for the promotion of physical and health ed- 
ucation and to stimulate and assist in the 
preparation of teachers, particularly in the 
rural schools, The bill carries an appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000. This will be made the 
Subject of editorial and other discussion in 
future issues. The bill is S. 4987. 

“If there is one thing that this war is empha- 
sizing above all others, it is the idea that suc- 
cess is measured by service. There are the 
men who are helping finance the war, the men 
who are raising the food, and the men who are 


NOTES AND COMMENT 
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mining the coal and building the ships. The 
smallest child comprehends his chance for ser- 
vice through saving. We are coming to a realiza- 
tion of the truth of the idea that “he who is 
greatest must be the servant of all’, and the 
schools, through their service as the interpreters 
of this war, can continue to be what they 
always been, democracy’s greatest success”. 
M. Wilson in “The American 
Oct. 15, 1918. 


have 
Ella 
Schoolmaster,” 


In the Oakland Schools, the proposed salary 
increases for teachers aggregate $116,594.00. As 
evidence of the necessity for increase in sal- 
aries, there were presented statements that 
salaries in Oakland were lower than those in 
other cities of the same class; that the teach- 
salaries were lower than those of other 
employees in public service of approximately 
the same official rank; that teachers’ salaries 
have not been increased in proportion to the 
increase of wages of employees in industrial 
pursuits, and that increase had not been in pro- 
portion to the increased cost of living, nor such 
as to meet the greatly increased professional de- 
mand. In taking action the Board of Education 
adopted a salary schedule providing for increase 
approximating $10.00 per month for teachers 
throughout, providing sufficient funds 
available. 
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VICTROLAS 


IN THE 


SCHOOLS 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 


Special School Model, $85.00 
Other Models, $22.50 to $400 


Easy Terms 


ay & Go. 


PIANOLAS 
San Francisco 


Sherman, 
eh 


PIANOS 


Kearny and Sutter Sts 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts. 
Ninth and J Sts. 

325 E. Main St. 

J and Merced Sts. 
190-192 South First Sst. 
Sixth and Morrison Sts. 
Third Avenue at Pine... 
928-30 Broadway 

808-810 Sprague Ave..... 


Sacramento 
Stockton 
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Just Published 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS 


By Parke Schoch, Principal of West Philadelphia High School for Girls 
and Murray Gross, Head of Department of Commerce, West Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. 216 pages. Illustrated. 


PAULO NSCAALLAU ASAE AAA 


PA 


oi ings book is intended to give pupils an elementary knowledge of such 

principles of business as are used in daily life. It informs and trains 
young people in sound methods of personal finance and prepares them for 
larger and more responsible positions in later life. No boy or girl should 
leave high school without acquiring such a rudimentary yet indispensable 
knowledge as that given here. This acquaintance with fundamental busi- 
ness methods is essential to successful living. 


THE WORK IS DIVIDED INTO SEVEN PARTS 


1. Exchange, Money, and Credit 4. Property 
With a discussion of general principles Leases, bills of sale, deeds, mortgages, 
and the money system of the United wills, and taxation. 
States, and bills, invoices, statements, 
drafts, and notes. 


5. Investments 


Various kinds—bonds, stocks, mortgages, 
2. Banking and Savings Institutions and real estate; and discusses their rela- 
» S 


tive advantages. 
The various kinds of banks and _ the a 
methods of making deposits, drawing 6. Letter Writing 


checks, and borrowing money on notes. 4 brief treatment of the essentials of 
: business letters, both as to form and 
3. Insurance content. 


The general principles, the nature and 7. Personal Account Records 
operation of life, accident, and fire Taken up 


in a simple but adequate 
insurance. manner. 


Each chapter in the book is followed by suggestive Questions and Exercises, 
which are supplemented by a more exhaustive series of questions at the end of 
the book. A list of reference books, for supplementary use, is also included. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
121 Second Street, San Francisco 113 Stimson Building, Los Angeles 


7 
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Along with the bulletin on membership in 
the C. T. A. many teachers will be interested 
to read an article in School and Society for 
October, pp. 461, on “Causes of the Present 
Shortage of Teachers”, by Isabel A. Ennis, Pres- 
ident of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. 
Five reasons are considered; low salaries, oc- 
cupational attractions in other fields, the 
training value of teaching for other fields, the 
too frequent unfavorable school conditions, and 
the low (or slow) public and social recogni- 
tion of the teaching profession. In the same 
issue, on p. 470, may be found a_ kindred 
editorial discussion from the New York Even- 
ing Sun, on the salaries of New York City 
Teachers. 


Teachers are desired for the Los Angeles city 
schools. An examination for teachers will be 
held in that city on December 21st. Applica- 
tions must be filed before December 7th. There 
is urgent need of teachers as follows: Kinder- 
garten and Elementary; Elementary and high 
school manual training; agriculture, Physical 
High School Teachers qualified to 
Commercial subjects, Mechanical Arts, 
Physics, Chemistry, General Science, French and 
Spanish. 


training; 
teach 


From the London (Eng.) Teacher we learn 
that “The demand of employers for day con- 
tinuation education is so great that ten more 
full-time instructors will shortly be appointed’; 
and that in the polytechnic schools of the city, 
“thirty training classes in as many subjects 
have been started for disabled soldiers and 
sailors’. 


As a shiniug example of what a city board 
of education may do in the way of publicity 
work for the schools is the “School Index”, 
an exponent of the Cincinnati School System. 
It purports to give all the news of all the 
schools for teachers and parents”. Each num- 
ber contains the Superintendent’s Bulletin of 
administrative activities, contributions by local 
teachers, principals, and school officials; se- 
from current educational literature; 
announcements and reports of teachers’ meet- 
federal news, etc. A dozen California 
cities are large enough to follow the plan of 
Pomona and Los Angeles. 


lections 
ings; 
Cincinnati, 


Preparations are being made for the summer 
session of the University of California. to be 
the south during the summer of 1919. 
Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, assistant professor of 
Latin, and assistant manager of the University 
Press at the University of California, has again 
been appointed as Dean of the summer session 
in the south. 


held in 


The UV. S8. 
artens 


has 
and an 
children, Even 
painfully 
4,000,000 
and six 
res” with 
been 


approximately 
enrollment of 
this number, 
small, as 
children 
years. 
which 
started to 
lergartens 


18,000 kin- 
half a mil- 
large as it 
compared with 
between the ages of 
Among the _ various 
the country is blessed, one 
increase the number of 
Initiated by the International 
Union, it is endorsed and is to 
the National Council of Defense, 


seems 


lergarten 
aided by 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


HESE are 

the largest 
selling quality 
pencils in the 
world. The 
youngest stu- 
dent, the most 
experienced 
craftsman, se- 
cures the most satisfactory re- 


sults when he uses these perfect 
pencils. 


“The standard by 
which all  pen- 
cils are judged.” 


Start with 
pencil perfection 


Then no handicap will 
hold you back. VENUS’ 
silky smoothness, freedom 
from harshness and uni- 
form dependability, have 
made them the pencils par 
excellence. 


17 black degrees 
and 3 copying. 
trial 


FREE! =." 

*samples of 
VENUS Pen- 
cils and a 


VENUS 
ERASER. 


Send 6c to 
cover pack- 
ing and post- 
age. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


219 Fifth Ave., Dept. B, New York 
and Clapton, London,Eng. 
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QUESTION: 
HOW CAN YOU LENGTHEN 
THE SCHOOL YEAR? 


ANSWER: 


By Using 


Thompson's Minimum Essentials 


Which Enable Your Pupils 
TO SAVE TIME 
TO GAIN SPEED 


TO GAIN ACCURACY 


This was abundantly proven in Los Angeles last year 
where the principals were allowed to try out the various 
devices of this kind, and gave Thompson’s Minimum 
Essentials the highest rating of all, for the graded day 
schools. 


(See Los Angeles Year Book—Division of Educational 
Research, just published.) 


Order Now Your Supply 
= 


Thompson's Minimum Essentials 


LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR — ARITHMETIC — GEOGRAPHY 
Sample Sheets Sent Free of Charge 


GINN AND COMPANY :: PUBLISHERS 
20 Second St., San Francisco 
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the National Congress of Mothers, the General BP 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and other Na- 
tional and local organizations. Since the pres- 

ent has been named as the children’s year, the 
effort is to bring more children under the kin- 
dergarten training . 


“Home Problems in Arithmetic” is the title 
of a most suggestive bulletin issued by the 
Los Angeles schools for use in the Depart- 
ment. There are 591 problems, comprehending 
all phases of arithmetical processes. These 
will be welcomed by teachers in the various 
grades from the second to the eighth inclusive. 
The material was prepared by a committee of 
principals. 


As Bulletin No. 2, 1918, the Department of 
the Interior, through the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, has just published the “Guide to 
United States Government Publications”, which 
should be found suggestive of much teaching 
material for the schools. It comprises nearly 
200 pages and covers the published documents 
of all the departments, For classes in history, 
civics and geography, particularly, in the upper 


Bae 5 CRAYON Fj 

13 ns S ors nh oe Od bos! 

Pe Garces’ ond Fast 

a Gos 
elementary grades and high school, there is ZZ a 

furnished an amount and kind of information ‘ 

lé ‘an be had nowhere else. Apply to the . 

ee ee, Oe ees eee op Here is another popular 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 

ing Office, Washington, D. C., enclosing 20c. package of 


Mr. BR. W. Coddington, who for nearly twelve “ TRADE ad 
years has been connected with the Fisk Teach- E RAY L 
ers‘ Agency, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
will hereafter be in business under his own MARK 
signature. The Agency is now known as the 
“Coddington Teachers Agency”, and communica- DRAWING CRAYONS 
tions should be addressed at 533 Citizens Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Los Angeles. Mr. and Mrs. While 


Coddington have thoroughly established them- 
selves, and are entirely reliable, 


this box is larger than 
the regular School assortment 
(our No. 8) the variety of colors 
‘ : makes it a splendid gift package 
An exhaustive outline on the School Garden ° . . 
has recently sani issued oe University of for those who like to work with 
cas are - ; res Crayons. Also for High School 
California college of agriculture, under direction 

of Professor O. J Kern. This is a monograph 
of 50 pages, which should be in the hands of 
school people throughout the coast. The out- 
lines cover all phases of school gardening with 
numerous references and carry diagrams and 
illustrations. 


work. 


An interesting movement is that carried on ‘ NV Ns ‘ “ | 
by Mrs. Ella H. Palmer of the Belvedere School, me Fett 
in the Los’ Angeles City District. This is — aa 
the work of the Self-Improvement Club. In 
speaking of this, Dr, Irving R. Bancroft, Di- 
rector of the School Health Department of For Holiday Poster work in 
Los Angeles, says: “For several years Mrs. Schools, use “B & S” colored 
Palmer has been in the habit of teaching chalk Crayon, or Lecturers’ 
| 
4 


hygiene by the club method. This method Chalk sticks, All brilliant colors. 
makes the formation of health habits a mat- Q 
ae sortie : prs , Send for catalog and 

ter of interest because competition and the sail +} ; f 

game spirit are aroused. Although originally color. charts o 

for the purpose of teaching health habits, the GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 

same method has been adapted to other forms For Every Use. 

of instruction and work.” The Self-improve- 
Club is organized with the usual officers. BI & SM H C 
Club President appoints a committee of NNEY IT Oo. 
boy and one girl whose duty it is to 81 Fulton St., New York 
tion the members on the following points: 
you get up smiling? Did you exercise Gs 
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NEWS 


The Gordon News Page 


Used Exclusively. 


The new Courses of Study issued by the 
Boards of Education in June, 1918, show 
that the Gordon Series is used exclusively 
for method work by the following counties: 

Amador 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Mendocino 

Napa 

Placer 


Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Benito 
San Joaquin 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 
Siskiyou 
Solano 
Sonoma 
Stanislaus 
Sutter 
Tehama 
Trinity 
Tulare 

Yolo 

It is also used exclusively for method work 
by many of the cities. 


Optional 
With Others. 


In addition to the above list, a dozen 
counties at least, including Alameda, Marin 
and San Mateo, recommend the Gordon 
Method for optional use. The sales in these 
counties indicate that this method must be 
used there almost exclusively also. 


An Unequalled 
Record. 


The Gordon has held very nearly com- 
plete domination of the Method Reader field 


in California for the past twelve years. The 
first edition of the method was published 
in 1902 and was almost immediately adopted 
by a goodly number of cities and counties 
in California. It has since gone through 
two complete revisions and enlargements, 
and with each has held. its old friends and 
has gained many new ones. Throughout all 
this period it has been most bitterly opposed 
by advocates of other methods, but not- 
withstanding this opposition it has held its 
own and gone right along making new friends. 
This record of success is unequalled in Cal- 
ifornia, both in point of time and extent of 
use, by any other method regardless of sub- 
ject. Intrinsic merit only—the ability to 


deliver the goods—could enable a method 
to hold such a record. 


High Standard 
of Reading. 


During this time of Gordon Method dom- 
ination the reading throughout California 
has greatly improved both in quality and 
in quantity. The Superintendents all agree 
that beginners have learned to read much 
more quickly, more accurately and more in- 
telligently. Also that the first four grades 
have been able to read not less than six 
times the quantity previously read. The 
Gordon Method has enabled pupils to mas- 
ter the mechanics of reading. 


Holds Its 
Friends. 


friends and advocates 
who use the Method. The fol- 
lowing letters are typical expressions from 
those using the Gordon Method: 

“T am using and enjoying the New Man- 
ual.” 


Furthermore, its 
are those 


Louise M. DeHart, 
Washington School, 
San Jose, California. 


“T have been so busy using and enjoying 
the New Gordon material that I have ne- 
glected to write you about them. I am 
delighted with the revised books. The Man- 
ual is the best I have seen. I hope the 
Gordon Method will always hold a place 
in our Course of Study.” 

Margaret Grove, 
First Grade, 
Healdsburg, California. 


“Our teachers get results from the Gor- 
don Method and they are much pleased 
the material of the New Series.” 

Horace M. Rebok, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Monica, California. 


with 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
565 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Boston New York 


Chicago 
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breakfast? Did you wash your hands, 
clean your nails before coming to 
school? Did you eat slowly a good breakfast 
without coffee? Did you brush your teeth 
after breakfast and after supper? Did you 
shine your shoes and comb your hair? Did 
you have a handkerchief? Did you drink a 
glass of water before each meal? The chief 
aims of the club are self control and self 
direction. Play practice is also encouraged. 
A weekly report card is sent to the mother. 
The home and school seem readily brought 
into co-operation through this self-improvement 
club plan. The records kept by the pupils 
are most helpful. The work has the endorse- 
ment of national authorities. Teachers inter- 
ested would do well to correspond with the 
author of the plan. 


before 
face and 


In a recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, a rather complimentary notice 
is taken of the recent report to the State 
Board of Education of California and the re- 
organization of our school system. It is given 
space of a column and a half, and has this 
comment, among others: “The report is import- 
ant for one reason, because it takes up in 
detail the question of the relation of the pub- 
lic school system to the constitution of 
State, and breaks much new ground in 
discussion of the constitutional aspects of 
public school education.” The report in ques- 
tion was prepared and presented by Dr. Lange, 


and was printed in the October issue of the 
Sierra Educational News. 


the 
the 


There has been established in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, by the authority and 
upon recommendation of the President, a School 
Board Service Section, to mediate 
teachers and employing officials; 
be without cost to those making application. 
It appears aS a war measure, stimulated by 
discovery of a dangerous shortage of teachers 
in various sections of the amounting 
to 30,000 or more. 


between 
the service to 


country, 


Two bulletins of more than usual interest 
come from the Pomona Schools, a bulletin be- 
ing issued by the Pomona schools every two 
months, these under direction of Superintendent 
Bennett. Debate questions on U. S. History 
is a bulletin prepared by Superintendent Ben- 
nett, and will at this time, be found partic- 
ularly valuable. Citrus Industry of California, 
by L. W. Bartlett, Vocational Advisor in the 
Pomona Schools, will prove most helpful in 
all districts where the citrus industry is an 
important factor. These, and other bulletins, 
may be had at 10c each. 


Dr. O. T. Corson, well 
men who, during the 
brought education in 
to the fore, 
Pacific 


known as one of the 
past three decades has 
the United States rapidly 
and who has many friends on the 
Coast, has recently relinquished his 
work as owner and editor of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Monthly. Dr. Corson has done much to stand- 
ardize journalism in America. This magazine 
was at one time owned and edited by Mr. 
Emerson E. White. As early as 1851 its publi- 
cation was determined upon by the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association. Since 1895, a period of 
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See 


AMERICANISM 


A Course 
TRIOTISM. 
Cabot, et als 


I AM AN AMERICAN. 
Bryant 


THE LittLte Book oF THE FLac. 
Eva March Tappan 


THE PatTrRIoTIC READER. 
Bemis, Holtz, Smith 


STORIES OF PATRIOTISM. 

ing and Bemis 
LIBERTY, PEACE AND JUSTICE (paper) 
( cloth ) 


Speeches and Addresses on Democ- 
racy and Patriotism, 1776-1918. 


BOOKS ON THE WAR 


Tue Littte Book or THE War. By 
Eva March Tappan 


A TREASURY OF WaR Poetry. River- 
side Literature Series (cloth) a 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


New York 


IN CITIZENSHIP 


AND Pa- 
Ed. by Ella 


Lyman 


By Sara Cone 


Ed. by Dem- 


Boston 
GB. J 
CC 


Just Published 


LEST WE FORGET 
World War Stories 


Chicago 


The most memorable events, the 
most heroic personalities, the most 


interesting phases of the World 
War are set forth in this collection 
of stories, articles, and poems for 
upper grammar grade use. ‘There 
are tales of daring, heroism, and 
self-sacrifice; clear-cut statements 
of the principles for which we are 
fighting; biographical sketches; ex- 
tracts from speeches of prominent 
statesmen. 


A genuinely patriotic reader, ac- 
curate as to fact, and written in a 
style that will appeal to children. 


By JOHN G. THOMPSON, principal, 
and INEZ BIGWOOD, Instructor, State 
Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
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The Greqg Publishing Company 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 





New Publications 


GREGG SPEED STUDIES by John R. 
Gregg 
A dictation textbook corresponding to 


the lessons in the Gregg Shorthand 


Manual. “Makes new matter. easy.” 
290 


328 pages, cloth bonud, $1.00. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING, Medal of 
Honor Edition by Rupert P. SoRelle 


An intensive course for highly specialized 
typewriting departments; develops quick 


mastery of the keyboard. 96 pages, 
cloth bound, 85 cents. 
HOW TO PREPARE FOR CIVIL 


SERVICE by E. H. Cooper 
A hand book of information and practice 
problems for those expecting to enter 
the Government service. 140 pages, cloth 
bound, $1.50. 


VOCABULARY OF GREGG SHORT- 
HAND MANUAL by John R. Gregg 


An alphabetical list of all the words in 
the Manual for reference and construc- 
tive work. 54 pages, art paper covers, 
60 cents. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL by 
Dickens 
All shorthand. Valuable for increasing 
reading and writing ability. 56 pages, 
art paper covers, 25 cents. 


Charles 


KIMBLE’S VOCABULARIES by E. J. 
Kimble 
Contains the vocabularies of 150 types of 
businesses, 100,000 words, arranged for 
reading reference. 205 pages, cloth 
bound, $1.50. 


Ready 


BARTHOLOMEW’S BOOKKEEPING 
EXERCISES 

By W. E. Bartholomew 
CONSTRUCTIVE DICTATION 

3y Edward Hall Gardner 
GRADED READINGS IN 
GREGG SHORTHAND 

3y Alice M. Hunter 

AMERICAN IDEALS 


By William J. Pelo and Emma Serl 


GREGG 
OF THE 


SHORTHAND IS TAUGHT 
UNITED STATES 


SureenaananNTeTMeNOTTNNT 
DUTT 
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EXCLUSIVELY IN 79% OF 
WHOSE HIGH SCHOOLS 





SHORTHAND DICTATION DRILLS 
Carefully graded dictation material— 
letters and articles—selected for their 
informational and educational value. No 
shorthand. 212 pages, cloth bound, 75 
cents. 

COURT REPORTING SERIES 
Two 32-page pamphlets, all shorthand, 
containing testimony for court reporting 
practice. Parts I and II, art paper cov- 
ers, 25 cents each. Keys to same, each 
part, 25 cents. 

APPLIED BUSINESS CALCULATION 

by C.. BE. Birch 
A series of class room drills and tests 
covering the fundamental processes in 
arithmetic, and their application to busi- 
ness problems. 194 pages, art paper cov- 
ers, 35 cents. 

SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES IN 

GREGG SHORTHAND 
A compilation of words, sentences, charts 
and practice material corresponding to 
the lessons in the Manual. In shorthand 
and type. 64 pages, art paper covers, 
60 cents. 

ESPERANTO ADAPTATION OF 

GREGG SHORTHAND by Ernest L. 

Jackson 
A practical adaptation of Gregg Short- 
hand to Esperanto, the International lan- 
guage. 26 pages, art paper covers, 40 
cents. 

LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE MER- 

CHANT, TO HIS. SON 


Enlarged and revised edition. In short- 
hand. Illustrated. 120 pages, cloth 
bound, 75 cents. 


Soon 
REPORTING SHORTCUTS 
3y John R. Gregg 

TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK OF 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 

By Rupert P. SoRelle 
PERSONALITY: STUDIES IN PER- 
SONAL DEVELOPMENT 

By Harry C. Spillman 


THE 





CITIES 
TEACH SHORTHAND. 
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years, Dr. Corson has edited the monthly. 
So much time is required in the lecture field 
y Dr. Corson that he is now forced to give 
p entirely work on the monthly. It is to be 
oped, however, that readers will occasionally 
ear from him through the columns of the 
agazine. 


The following is from the quaint pen of C. 

Colton a century ago, but the sentiments 
Tre so pertinent to affairs today, that they are 
Quoted with confidence that those acquainted 
ith national emergencies, and local distresses, 
m church, industry, education, community pol- 
Mtics and exploiting policies of many kinds, will 
ppreciate their force. 

“If those alone who sowed to the wind, 
did reap the whirlwind’, it would be well. 
But the mischief is that the blindness of 
bigotry, the madness of ambition, and the 
miscalculation of diplomacy seek their vic- 
tims principally amongst the innocent and 
unoffending. The cottage is sure to suffer 
for every error of the Court, the Cabinet 
or the Camp.” 






% 
a 
i 


vin ihe 


“Graphite” is the title of the house organ is- 
Ssued by Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. of Jersey 
eCity. This magazine is exceedingly well printed 
Sand illustrated, and will be of interest to 
sreaders from the Atlantic to the Pacific. There 
: industry 


iyjand trade that are of value. 


The U. S. Bureau of Education gives a list 
of 24 teachers’ organizations in 17 cities and 
towns, in 9 states, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. One-third of them are 
in the three cities of New York, Washington, 
fand Chicago; and but three of them west of 
the Mississippi river. It is not known what 
membership the 24 organizations represent; but 
probably not to exceed 5,000. 


The schools of New ‘York City opened this 


Fall with about 1,000,000 pupils. Of the 
800,000 in the elementary schools, 40,000, or 
one in 20, must be content with part-time 
classes The problem of school accommoda- 


tions in the metropolis is a large one; but it 
seems pathetic that, with other limitations, this 
additional handicap must be imposed, of di- 
minished school privileges. Some day we shall 


learn that schools are of the first importance. 


In a number of cities in California, progress 
is noticeable and with the close of the war, im- 
provements will be the order of the day. The 
San Rafael High School is building an addition 
to its shops preparatory to offering a course in 
automo! repairing. A wing to the high 
school for Domestic Science purposes was built 
last year. A tract of land will soon be pur- 
chased for athletic grounds and a group of new 
buildings under the direction of Superintendent 
R. S. Phelps. There has evidently been begun 
a course of far-reaching development for this 
one of the older, high schools in the State. 

At San Luis Obispo there is being worked 
Out a course in physical training from the first 
through the high school grades. This is in 
charge of Mr. A. W. Churey, formerly director 
of physical training in the San Diego Y.M.C. A. 

A new position, that of Supervisor of Occu- 
pational Work, has been created in the Pomona 





A Real Wartime Dessert 


Such a dish of plain Jell-O as Bobbie 


Jack 


with 
“Oh 
is good enough for anybody. 

But now, when “substitutes” 
are having their day, Jell-O, whipped 
like cream, is one of the most useful and 
valuable of all the wartime foods. 

Whipped Jell-O takes the place of 
whipped cream and eggs, and it does 
not require sugar. Once you have tasted 
a pineapple Bavarian cream made of 
whipped Lemon Jell-O and pineapple 
juice, you will agree that here is one 
wartime dish that is best in simple form. 

The new recipe book tells how to 
make the whipped Jell-O dishes and all 
other kinds, 


and welcome 


clapping of 


hands and cries of Good-e-e-e !” 


just 


and 
copy of the 
book will be sent free to any teacher 


including the latest 


most popular salads. A 


sending us her name and address. 
Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and is sold 
by all grocers, 2 packages for 2S cents. 


THE 
GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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It You Are Dissatisfied 


with the results you are securing in your shorthand classes, examine 
the Lesson I leaflet on ROWE SHORTHAND which you will receive 


in the near future. 










This system, based upon forty-six alphabetic characters, two 


principles and forty rules to which there are no exceptions, out- 






classes every present-day system in simplicity, legibility and speed. 






To secure this speed, it is unnecessary to decapitate, disembowel or 






dock the words of the English language. 






oe +O @- <a> O- a+ @- a - OO a - 8-0-0 6-8 +O + 0-0-8 8. 


If Lessons I leaflet interests you, send for Lesson II and let us 





tell you about our FREE CorresPONDENCE COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 






ROWE SHORTHAND IS ON THE STATE LIST 










Home orrice THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY 3833808? st. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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NOW IS THE TIME] 


t 
to give all high school pupils proper and adequate instruction in the : 
{ problems before this country. 

' They will have a great part in solving these problems and it is i 
{ highly important that they have an opportunity to discuss and study ‘ 
{ them. i 
: oe ! 
You will find the best material available for this purpose in: ; 
{ Towne’s “Social Problems~ - - - - - $1.00 i 
i ! 
! 
i ' 
i 

i e 


and 


Burch & Patterson’s “American Social Problems” - 1.20 


Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
609 Mission Street San Francisco 


. 
a 
oho -0---0-- 0-0-0 0-0-0 
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City schools. Mr. Ira W. Kibby, Principal of @ ct) 
the South Junior High School of Pomona, has WORLD’ HAMPION TYPISTS! 
been appointed to the position. Interest will hin . 1918. n - 
tee le : On October , 1918, Mr. George Hossfelk 
— a oo B tigyy ott ane ; won the International Professional Type- 
At Covina High School, in view of the coming writing Championship, writing 143 words 
methods of farming, which will be done by the per minute for one hour, the net rate after 
use of the tractor, a course in shop work is deducting ten words for each mistake. 
x , oak Under the former deduction of five words, 
being organized, A new building has been this rate would have been 146% words, 
erected to take care of all shop work in both smashing all former records, 
metal and wood. Visual education is also In the same contest, Miss Minnie Regel- 
: : : ‘ meyer won the Novice or School Cham- 
given impetus through the installation of a pionship, with a net speed of 108 words 
modern motion picture equipment. Ben  S. per minute (117 according to the former 
Milliken, as Supervising Principal, is being rules). ‘ ‘ 5 
asnenieeh kn & tuntée te thé 6 ity Both of these winners learned Type- 
recognized as a factor in 1e community. writing from the 
p ti Inst tor 
Almost alone among the cities of the coun- Barnes’ Abridged Typewri os — 
try, the Philadelphia Board of Education has (Listed for use in California Public Schools) 
pean ‘ “Teachers W ave the schools Beginning with the Eastern States Contest 
ee tema hye a = a in 1914, twelve out of the thirteen School 
to enter government work shall lose their Championships, two of the Amateur Cham- 
places”. The reasons are not given But re- pionships, and now the World’s Profes- 
turning teachers are assured a place at ‘the sional Championship, have been won by 
: - ; a learners from the Barnes Instructor, 
foot of the waiting list. 
The New Course 
In the California Legislature the coming year, The records of both Miss Regelmeyer 
there will be in the Assembly four women: and Mr. Tangora, the 1917 International 
ee a Sayl P BRerkele ce Mrs. Elizabett Novice Champion (110 words net), are the 
Mrs. Anna Saylor of berkeley; Mrs. Mlizabetn product of the new course, revised since 
Hughes of Oroville, Butte Co.; Miss Esto Mr. Hossfeld’s Novice Championship rec- 
Broughton, Modesto, Stanislaus County; and Ore <6 at words raised the world’s record 
; . es : rords r f 
Grace Doris, Bakersfield, Kern Co om oo patito? i 2 
This is the first experience California has oe eee Sample pages ia _ Copy 
had with women Legislators. In expressions of ether the Complete $1.50; the Special 
=a tr ne ad ak iia eaeeeea eee $1.00; or the Abridged, $.50, will be sub- 
secured from them, we may rest ast : mitted for inspection with privilege of return. 
their best efforts will be used to promote legis- 
lation that will be for the~-best interests of the THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUB. Co. 
State. Certainly, in all matters pertaining to 709 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
progress in education, we may expect their LG. c] 
hearty support. a 
0 0 I 
Superintendent J. H. Francis, well known 
ex-superintendent of the Los Angeles schools, New Boche Escadrille 
now of Columbus, Ohio, has had his leave of 


absence further extended to continue his school 
garden work for the government with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. Superintendent 
Francis is accustomed to handling large prob- 
lems. 





HON. WILL C. WOOD 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PusBLIC INSTRUCTION, ELECT 


Few places in the States are doing so much 
for vocational 


guidance, or, I am _ persuaded, 
doing it so thoroughly and intelligently as is 
Oakland. Mr. Nicholas Riccardi is Director for 


the Oakland _ schools. Recent bulletins have 
been received, giving blanks for the registration 
of all children under 18 years of age,—at 
home, at school—public, private or parochial, 
and at work; and a follow-up system through 
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Petain Camouflage 
Blighty Bolsheviki 
Ace Tank Anzac 
Air Hole Zeebrugge 


War 
Words i. 


and hundreds more have been added to | 











WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. For the first time you can 


find authoritative answers to your questions 
about all these new terms. 















Facts are demanded as never before. 
information is indispensable. 
And never before was the §§ >> a 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
so urgently needed in school 
work; never before was it 


procurable at a price so 
relatively low. 


Regular and India- 
Paper Editions. 


Exact 


Write for Specimen Pages. Free to teachers, a new booklet, 
**Use of the Dictionary--Games with the Dictionary.” 


d G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
a 


Cio 


HORN neseoaaNNEECUNNNAaNE 


POU eee 








ON THE CALIFORNIA LIST 


Hazen’s Modern European History 
By C. D. HAZEN, Professor in Columbia University. (4meri- 


can Historical Series.) 
illustrations. 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY: 


viit+619 pages. 
26 maps in colors. 


Large 12mo. 155 


$1.75. 


The author’s “magic of style” makes his books the most widely cir- 
culated of any American historian’s writings, and their great popularity is 
based as much on their accuracy and fairness as on their readability. 


A. A. TREVER, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis.: 

Its excellent organization, clear style, and above all, the admirable 
way in which the central theme, the struggle for liberty, has been made to 
unify all the details of the history, as a background for the interpretation of 
this present world war, makes it especially well fitted for use as a school or 


college text. 


I am impressed, also, by its excellent series of maps. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK 








6 Park Street 


2451 Prairie Avenue 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





JUST OUT 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE 


A New and Complete Business Course 


in Twenty Short Lessons 
Adopted by the New York Board of Education Supply List No. 11886 


@ The object of this book is to pro- 
vide a simple and rapid course of 
instruction for those who wish to 
write shorthand within a very short 


period and mainly for business 
purposes. 
@ There are only twenty | short 


lessons, expressed in simple, brief 
language, and with a proper regard 
for, and appreciation of, the learn- 
er’s 


intelligence and common 
sense. 
@ The principles are introduced in 


an entirely new order and with 
certain groupings that have never 
previously been adopted. The 
learner is enabled to write sepa- 
rate words in the first lesson, and 
sentence writing in the third. 


“It gives me great pleasure to inform you that the 
teachers of shorthand at the Summer Session of the 
College of the City of New York, after using the 
‘Rapid Course,’ have all expressed to me their warm 
admiration for the book. I voice their sentiments as 
well as my own when I tell you that we have found 
the book a most helpful one for both the student and 
the teacher. The wealth of éxercise material in 
shorthand and in longhand proved of inestimable 
value. The wonderfully compact form in which the 
theory is stated in the text served as a great aid in a 
rapid presentation of the subject and left sufficient 
time for a thorough review of the principles. From 
every standpoint we all feel that the ‘Rapid Course’ 
is unquestionably the best text that has yet been pre- 
sented. I may add further that it is my intention to 
use that book exclusively from now on in all of the 
work to be given in the Extension Department, in the 
Evening Session and in the Summer Session at the 
College of the City of New York.”—Arthur M. Sugar- 
man, Teacher of Isaac Pitman Shorthand, College of 
the City of New York, and Julia Richman High 
School, New York. 


Cloth, gilt lettering, 198 pages, $1.50 Postpaid. 
Send for a copy of “Why” and particulars of a free correspondence course for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th St., NEW YORK 
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the years, a program for vocational Counsellors; 
an analysis of the facts about vocations that 
should be known, and directions as to their 
use. It need not be emphasized that the vo- 
cational guidance and attendance work are in the 
closest co-operation. It is not known whether 
these bulletins are held for free distribu- 
tion outside of Oakland; but it is certain that 
inquiries from interested teachers would be 
given prompt attention and bring some really 
expert advice from Mr. Ricciardi. 


Of Iowa’s 65 counties, 20 belong in the 100% 
column in membership in the several associa- 
tions. Iowa teachers are getting together. Cal- 
ifornia teachers cannot afford not to help on 
the 100% membership in our State Association. 


A recent issue of News Notes of California 
Libraries (issued quarterly by the State Li- 
brary) publishes a list of the State’s library 
workers, numbering nearly 2,000,—including pub- 
lic libraries, free subscription libraries and 
County free libraries. California has 42 County 
libraries. Under the law,, “No person is elig- 
ible to the office of County librarian who has 
not, prior to his appointment, received from the 
Board of Library Examiners a certificate of 
qualification for the office’. A library school 
is maintained at Sacramento, covering a course 
of one year, admission to which requires col- 
lege or university graduation. 


The British Educational Mission, now in the 
United States, comprises representatives of 
Glasgow, Dublin, London, Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, Manchester and Birmingham. They are 
expected to attend, beside other meetings, that 
of the National Association of American Uni- 
versities at Chicago in November. The tour 
is to reach more than a score of important 
cities and institutions from New York to St. 
Louis, and from Minneapolis to New Orleans. 
Among them, science is represented by three, 
philosophy by one, administrative functions by 
three, and English and history by two. In 
their experience they represent a dozen insti- 
tutions, and constitute a distinguished body 
ef visitors to our schools. The purpose is de- 
clared to be to “secure closer co-operation be- 
tween the educational institutions of the two 
countries.” 


The report comes that L. G. Coffman, Dean 
of the School of Education of the University 
of Minnesota, succeeds Dean James E. Russell, 
as head of the war-department work on the 
reconstruction of injured and crippled soldiers. 
It is a deserved recognition of a capable man. 
Perhaps no man in America could have organ- 
ized the work as has Dean Russell. 


Oregon, too, is in the midst of an aggressive 
campaign for increased membership in her 
State Teachers’ Association. Here is the hand 
of fraternal good will in their effort. If the 
teachers of a state are to accomplish anything 
worth while for their profession, it must be 
by general, united, deliberate co-operation, free 
from sectional strife and jealousies, and over- 
much care for local recognition, and petty 
criticism. Now, more than ever before, with 
hew and larger educational problems soon to 
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HE War and the “Flu” 


are things of the past— 
NOW THINK OF 
THE FUTURE. 


HE dominant factor will 
be reconstruction and in- 
dustrial art will be an im- 
portant factor both in the 


educational and_ industrial 
fields. 


‘En will mean a great de- 
mand for teachers of 
Arts and Crafts for the 
schools, and designers for 
the industries. 


IF YOU HAVE TALENT 
DEVELOP IT. 


UT be sure to select the 

school which specializes 
in the training of teachers 
and designers. 





2119 Allston Way 


Berkeley, California 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


Illustrated catalog sent on 
application. 
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Stock 









SISTINE MADONNA 








arouse 





Cunningham, 
Angeles 


before January 1 


40 or more; 
NOW at 


40 for 30 cents; 75 
50 cents a hundred. 


cents a 


$1.50 per hundred. Postpaid. 
CATALOGUE—We want every school in 


lustrations, two pictures, 
Etxra Size Picture 9x12. 


a bird picture 


The Perry Pictures Company, =x 


Awarded Four 


Raphael @G@olad Medals 





HOME AND COUNTRY READERS 


By Mary A. Laselle of the Newton, Mass., High Schools 


Four volumes, each with colored frontispiece and sixteen full-page pictures. 
Books I, II, III and IV (for Sth, 6th, 7th and 8th school years). Each, 65 cents. 


‘a 
SS” You can save money by buying NOW— “Be 


On January 1, 1919, the price of the Small Size Perry Pic- 
tures, 3x3%, changes to Three-quarters of a Cent Each for 
hundred. 








Order 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


A Cent-and-a Half Each for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; 


California to have 
one of our 64-page Catalogues containing 1600 miniature il- 
in colors and an 
Price of Catalogue—A DIME. [Please 
do not send for the Catalogue without enclosing the Dime.] 


Malden, Mass. 


ORDER 
For Christmas Gifts: The Perry Pictures TODAY 


2G. 


Textbooks in patriotism, civics and literature for the grammar grades. 


The theme of this collection of special literature is the message of the President of the United 
States: 


“T urge that teachers and other school officers increase materially the time and atten- 


the feelings, to stir the emotions, to 





Curtiss & Welch Co., Los SELLING IN 


and Potter Brothers Co., S. F. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on-Hudson 


‘ New York 
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tion devoted to instruction bearing directly on the problems of community and national life.” 
The aim of “The Home and Country Readers” 


is to develop a love of home and a reverence 
for American ideals. 


Selections from the best authors reveal these ideals of home and country. 
They reflect the deepening consciousness of America’s place in the great World Family. To 
aid in the rebirth of devotion to liberty 
human progress, is the mission of “The Home and Country Readers.” 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


and 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


oc. 


These Books Lead in California 


. 
According to recent sales reports | 
° ' 
and record of adoptions: fea 
PRICE 
REED’S FORM AND FUNCTIONS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT none 
(Adopted by Los Angeles high schools, and several others). 
HALL’S POCO A POCO....... 2 / cuptnaeasheadapsediasbeandgdilanatcis ce a -_ 78 
(A very easy beginners’ book in Spanish—used all over the state). 
SENSE ee ee a, SE | Fe Earnie kessccbesenilessenssnsbncondaionacccens .66 
(Over 2500 copies sold in Los Angeles for teachers’ use). 
. KEENE’S MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING AND GAMES...... 40 
(About half the counties have it in their course of study). | 
CORTES STAMPA PRACT RC a Tee a Civcinenceenas isan etcgseecscesos és 6.60 
(Sales increasing where once used. Many new introductions this year). 
5. FERGUSON’S A CHILD’S BOOK OF THE TEETH.................. he Se eee .35 
(A unique, humorous, serious book. Everyone buys it who sees it). 
ALLENS WAR FACT TEHSTS.........<-...< a ae ee ee ee i alan .20 
(Prescribed in many schools. The best little book to teach the war). 
ERE ae ere CO. I ar ir wire dressers oetsinccn ss et ee a 44 
(Made to follow the state book—Primer of Hygiene—in grade 6). 
ee Oe Easiness nslatcheneen ed bticacnaseapedncenaastninds .53 
(The third book in the series of three primers—use this in grade 7). 
all these books on hand, at OTHER BOOKS OF OURS ARE 


THE STATE. 
Write us for further information. 
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face us, there should be no holding back on 
the part of any teachers; the services of all 
will be needed, for the right solutions; and 
each, for his own good, will need to have a 
share in the attempt. 


It will be of particular interest to teachers of 
California and of the country generally, to 
know that the Virginia Journal of Education, 
heretofore the organ of the State Board of 
Education, has been taken over by the State 
Teachers’ Association, A. B. Chandler, Dean 
of the Fredericksburg State Normal School, and 
W. Cc. Blakey, Secretary of the State Teachers’ 
Association, are until January, 1919, respec- 
tively Editor and Manager. 


In the California Tax Payers’ Journal for Oc- 
tober appears an article. under the caption, 
“Educators and the County Unit”, referring to 
the recent report to the State Board of Educa- 
tion by the “Committee on reorganizaion of the 


public school system”. It is characterized as 
a “strong indictment of the present district 
system of country school administration”. 


Liberal quotations are made from the report, 
and the comment is added that “it constitutes 
a strong plea for the county unit of admin- 
istration.” 


By the American Harvester Company, By 
Frank A. Vanderlip, the American Association 
of Corporation Schools, and other authorities, 
efforts have been made to estimate the money 
equivalent of the wastage of American earn- 
ings. With a probable aggregate of fifty to 
sixty billions of annual earnings in the United 
States, the losses and wastes in industry and 
trade, and agriculture are not less than 
$12,000,000 yearly. And all agree that “the 
remedy lies in more complete education, better 
training and better industrial methods.” 


It may not be generally known that the N. 
E. A. publishes monthly (Sept. to June) its 
own periodical, “The Journal of the National 
Education Association’. The subscription price 
is $2.00 per year, which includes an annual 
membership in the Association. Beside official 
news and the directory, it prints abstracts of 
important papers that have been read before 
that body. 


Professors of Education are coming to their 
own. The new President of Knox College, Ill- 
inois, Dr. James L. McConaughy, was formerly 
professor of education of Dartmouth College. 
Slowly it is coming to be recognized that the 
heads of higher institutions too, have need to 
be educators, as well as scholars. 


Californians will be interested to know that 
Dr. Suzzallo, formerly a California student and 
teacher, now President of the University of 
Washington, upon the nomination of President 
Wilson, becomes a member of an umpire com- 
mission of ten, to act in cases of disagree- 
ment of the War Labor Board in the settle- 
ment of cases brought before that body. 


Miss Anna L. Hall, for many years connected 
with the office of the Boynton-Esterly Teach- 
ers’ Agency in Los Angeles, is this year con- 
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there was a better 
SCHOOL DESK 
in the world 
We would be sell- 


ing it. 


That’s Our Policy. 
What’s Yours? 





The 


Moulthrop Chair Desk 


Universally recognized 
the best. 
BOOKLET S 12 


will tell you why. 


Just drop us a postal 
for a copy. 


| C. F. WEBER & CO. | 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
222-224 SO. LOS ANGELES STREET 
LOS ANGELES 
100 WEST COMMERCIAL ROW 


RENO 
524 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


PHOENIX 
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vy cian Try 
and Mitre Square. No. 21 


An important addition to the long line 
of STANLEY TOOLS especially 
adapted for Manual Training use. 

The Blade is adjustable and as it can 
be reversed, provides any size of try 
or mitre square within the capacity of 
the tool. In reversing, it is not neces- 
sary to remove the blade from the 
handle, consequently the tool is always 
assembled and ready for use. 

The edges of the Blade are machined, 
graduated in 8ths, 16ths and 32nds of 
inches, and the tool is square inside and 
out. 

The entire tool is nickel-plated. Made 
in three sizes—6 inch, 9 inch or 12 
inch blades. 


Manufactured by 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 


Physical Education 


The State Board of Education in 
its recent manua! recommends the fol- 
lowing for use in California Schools 


Minimum List for Every School 
CRAMPTON AND WOLLASTON — THE 
SONG PLAY BOOK. List Price $1.80 


Specially Recommended 


BERGQUIST—SWEDISH FOLK DANCES 
List Price $1.60 
HINMAN—GYMNASTIC DANCES. 4 Vols. 


Vol. I—Solo Dances 
Vol. It—Couple Dances 
Vol. ItI—Ring Dances 
Vol. IV—Group Dances 


OTHER BOOKS IN SUCCESSFUL USE 
Crampton—The Folk Dance Book ; 
The Second Folk Dance Book....$1.80 
BREMNER—Song Games and Ball Games..$1.40 
More Song Games : 
CrawForp—Folk Dances and Games........ $1.80 
Lincotn—The Festival Book....................$1.60 
SPERLING—The Play Ground Book..........$2.00 


Send for Circular giving Table of Contents. 


THE A. S. BARNES CO. 
470 - 4th Ave., N. Y. 
Order from our depositories. 


THE POTTER BROS. CO. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


| The Saw most 


Carpenters 


cA stronger 
endorsement 

could not be had. 
Send for our pamphlet 
“Why a Saw Cuts” 
mailed free. 


Henry Disston ¢& Sons, Inc. 
Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price 
Pencils Have Advanced 


You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 
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nected with the staff of the Whittier Union 
High School. Miss Hall, through training and 
experienee, is admirably fitted to bring to 
her work in the commercial department, such 
knowledge of business proceedure im the actual 
world as to be of great benefit to the school. 
She is known throughout the state and the 
Pacifie Ceast by many teachers and _ school 
board members, who will be glad to learn that 
she is enjoying her new field of activity. 


The article of County Superintendent Keppel 
in this issue on “Adequate Support for Ele- 
mentary Schools” is a remarkably clear state- 
ment of the school situation. Its arguments 
and statistics will make a strong appeal not 
only to school authorities, but to citizens. It 
should furnish convincing information to mem- 
bers of the State legislature who will be 


asked at the coming session to consider the 
ways and means for additional revenues. No 
school district in the state can afford to be 
indifferent to the appeal. 

Time Saving. A Paris shop-keeper wrote 
to one of his customers as follows: “I am able 


to offer you cloth like the enclosed sample at 9 
Francs the meter. In case I do not hear from 
I shall consider that you wish to pay only 
8 francs. In order to lese no time, I accept 
the last mentioned price’. —From Pittsburgh 
Chronicle Telegraph, and S. F. Bulletin. 


you, 





Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


2161 Shattuck Ave., BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN B. STEARNS and J. M. HAHN, Managers 
Other Offices 


Boston, s New York, Washington, D. C 
3irmingham, Ala., Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the World 


Jones’ Self-Keyed Drills and Problems 


in+,—, *, —, Fractions, Percentage and Inter- 
est save the teacher much work. Grades 2nd to 
9th Pupils cannot foretell the answers. The 
work must be correctly done before the key ap- 
pears Officially adopted in Los Angeles City 
Schools. From 5,000 to 25,000 problems for one 
grade 13c, post 4c Cheaper than scratch paper 
to work these problems. We make Perception 
Cards and Racks for State Primer. 


JONES MFG. CO., ALHAMBRA, CAL. 
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Our confidential 
Our methods of 


One dollar gives 





Suite 75 
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Of Particular Value 
Medicine as a Profession 
D. W. Weaver, M.D., and E. W. WEAVER, 
Pd.M. 12mo, Cloth, 250 pages. $1.50 net 
“T could not help thinking as I read it how 
much I could have been benefited by such a 
book before I took up the study of medicine. 
The youth who contemplates the study of 
medicine is fortunate if this book falls into 
his hands.”—G. W. Brose, M.D., York, Pa. 
“It will fill a place in instructive litera- 
ture unoccupied by any other work.”—R. M. 
Thomas, M.D., Greensburg, Ind. 
Fourth Printing 
Profitable Vocations for Boys 
E. W. Weaver, Pd.M., and J. Frank BYLER, 
Ph.D. 12mo, Cloth, 290 pages. $1.00 net 
“Every boy should become familiar with 
the contents before he leaves school to go to 
work.”—E. A. Heilman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fifth Printing 
Profitable Vocations for Girls 


Prepared by a committee of teachers under 
the supervision of E. W. Weaver. 12mo, 
Cloth, 222 pages 80 cents net 

“No more thorough guide to the choosing 
of a career could be offered to a girl who 
is considering what to do with herself.”— 
N. Y. Evening Sun. 


THE A. S. BARNES CO. 
New York 
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Patriotic Entertainments 


and Exercises for Christmas and other Special 
Days can be easily arranged from our Help-U 
Catalog of Plays, Pageants, Drills, Songs, 
Cantatas, etc. Catalog sent on request. 
Here are some new things: 
She Wears a Cross Upon Her Sleeve 
SRNR | oe ee ek GonkecedetAdas eae 
The U. S. A. Will Find a Way (Song)....25c 
Somewhere In France (Play)............----.-----25€ 
Captain Anne of the Red Cross (Girls’ 
Play) 
Spirit of Democracy (Pageant).................. 25c 
“The House That Helps” 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


FRANELIN, Also, Denver, Colo., 
OHIO 203 International Trust Bldg. . 
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TEACHERS—DO YOU WISH BETTER POSITIONS ? 


AR ACTIVITIES MANY ATTRACTIVE 


SCHOOL POSITIONS ARE OPEN 


reports are complete. 
doing business are just and efficient. 


Employing school officials seek our help. 


you permanent membership. 


REGISTER AT ONCE 
With the Most Reliable Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


2-4-6 Gas & Electric Building 
DENVER COLORADO 
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SPANISH INFLUENZA 


THE TEACHER AND THE T. C. U. 


An Editorial by Its 


Spanish Influenza, probably our an- 
cient enemy, la grippe, newly entitled, 
has made an inroad upon American en- 
ergy and savings which is appalling, even 
in these days of many billion dollar bond 
drives. When the totals are made up it 
will be found that an undue share of 
this burden has fallen upon the school- 
master. “Teacher has the flu.” The 
words echoed around Nebraska and 
through every other state. Thousands 
of sche were deserted in a week. 

The Teacher 

No public servant is so completely ex- 
posed to an epidemic of this nature 
the schoolmaster. Day after day, an 
average of thirty-five very active sources 
of infection sit, often in an overcrowded 
room, facing the teacher, and severally 
and in groups they cough and sneeze out 
the germs of more “flu” cases. That one 
teacher withstands the onslaught is a 
triumph of resistance and a veritable de- 
fiance of the laws of hygiene. 

What provision is made by law forthe 
relief of the many teachers who succumb? 
None at all. Upon his or her slender re- 
sources the burden falls. How heavy the 
load is, a brief consideration of the de- 
mands upon salaries will determine. So- 
cial demands require that the teacher 
“dress and look the part”; travel to and 
from school and home is expensive; and 
the high cost of everything leaves a small 
margin at best. 

ae F.C. 40. 

“po -tar-as I know,” says Dr. A. E. 
Winship, “the best provision for such an 
emergency is the Teachers Casualty Un- 
derwriters of Lincoln, Nebraska, and it 
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as 


iS 


President 


that we have cham- 
whenever occasion of- 


this 
its 


is for 
pioned 
fered.” 

The good doctor is right,—there is just 
one safe, sane, constant refuge—the pro- 
tection offered by the T. C. U. Since 
1899 its underwriters have been steadily 
building up its reserves until today it 
meets the stern trial of a nation-wide 
epidemic of unprecedented proportions 
with ample assets, and it now re-extends 
to every eligible educator an earnest in- 
vitation to enroll and be protected against 
the greatest of the financial foes of the 
profession, i. e., accident, sickness and 
quarantine. 

Prompt acceptance of this opportunity 
means early protection against not only 
Spanish Influenza but against the multi- 
tude of misfortunes which follow in its 
wake. To many it may seem to be tempt- 
ing fate for the T. C. U. to assume addi- 
tional risks in this crisis, but with 
thousands of teachers enrolled in every 
state in America and even a wider field, 
the law of average is bound to apply and 
those enrolled may be certain of all in- 
demnities promised. 

There are but two classes of teachers 
to whom this message may not appeal: 

1. The ineligible, who cannot get it; 

2. Those who are rich, beyond the 
reach of the money loss, the doctor’s fees, 
the nurse’s bill and the other numerous 
items incident to sickness or injury,—a 
fortunate few, to whom a check for fifty 
dollars ($50.00) at the end of a month’s 
lay-off would not “look good,” to quote 
Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the N.E.A., 
himself a beneficiary, following a rather 
prolonged indisposition. 


reason 
cause 


You will feel better and work better when you are a T.C.U., for then 


you will be free from worry. 


Send a Post 


Card for full information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


453 T.C.U. Bldg. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


16 ine 7... C.-U., 
453 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protection Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Send me_ the 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligations) 
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